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GREYHOUND 


Swift, graceful, and remarka- 
bly wise. Ancient Egyptian and 
Greek royalty stamped him as 
a symbol of aristocracy. Dis- 
tinguished lines and proud 
bearing can be found on 
Egyptian carvings dating to 
3500 B.C. Racing has made 
this breed popular in the U.S. 


Let up before your nerves get lired, Tense 
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T’S thrilling to watch the flashing greyhound in full flight. 

But it’s important to note that when the race is over he 
rests—as the greyhound above is doing now. Though the 
dog’s highly keyed nervous system closely resembles our own, 
the dog relaxes instinctively! Life as it is today leads us to 
ignore fatigued nerves. We carry on despite increasing tension, 
strain. Be kind to your nerves if you want them to be kind to 
you. Pause a while, now and then. LET UP—LIGHT UP A 
CAMEL! Let the frequent enjoyment of Camel’s mild, ripe 
tobaccos help you take life more calmly, pleasantly, profitably! 


These busy, happy folks give their nerves a 
chance—they “Let up—Light up a Camel” 


SALESMAN JOHN K. SPEER finds Cam- 
els good partners in his business. 
“On my job, I can’t afford tense 
nerves,” says Mr. Speer, “so I ease 
nerve strain often. I let up and light 
up a Camel. A pause and a Camel 
gives me aswell sense of well-being.” 






























X-RAY TECHNICIAN Audrey D. Covert 
says: “My work requires great con- 
centration. Naturally, it’s a strain 
on the nerves. My simple, pleasant 
method for avoiding ragged, upset 
nerves is to rest now and then, 
and let up and light up a Camel.” 


—that tobacco is remarkably sensitive to mois- 
ture? That at one stage, practically all the mois- 
ture is removed from cigarette tobacco, and just 
the proper amount restored for manufacturing 
purposes? That there are more than 40 huge air- 
conditioning machines where Camels are made? 
Camel spends millions to preserve the mildness 
and richness of finer, more expensive tobaccos. 


Ler Uf Pa \IGHT UP A CAMEL! 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 
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A SOUND ENGINEER controls the complicated 
equipment which puts a radio program 
“on the air.” You'll find many a Camel 
smoker in this nerve-straining profession. 















Smoke 6 packs of 
Camels and find 
out why they are 
the LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 
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Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE Service FLAG 
To the Editor: I am desirous of learning 
the origin of the Service Flag, that was 
used during the war, to indicate by stars 
the number of people in a family who 
were in the service. I believe this was the 
origin of the Gold Star also. 

Would you please turn this over to 
someone who can inform me who was 
the originator of the idea-—VINCENT I. 
BARRETT, Andrew Fatscher Post, Utica, 
New York. 

{Epiror’s Note.—The following is 
taken from the World Almanac of 1919: 
“The service flag is not an official flag of 
the United States Government. The idea 
was, so far as we are advised, an entirely 
novel one, the credit for the conception of 
which appears to be due to R. L. Queisser of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who designed and patented 
the present flag. It has, however, taken such 
firm root in popular sentiment and has 
been of such beneficial influence that it is 
officially recognized, and everyone who is 
entitled to fly it is encouraged and arged to 
do so. Mr. Queisser was formerly captain 
of the machine gun company, 5th Ohio 
Infantry (now 145th United States In- 
fantry), fromiwhich he was retired because 
of an accident.” The foregoing statement is 
credited by the World Almanac to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Nathan W. MacChesney, 
Judge Advocate, National Army.| 


AsouTt SpikE HENNESSY 

To the Editor: Some time ago I saw a 
letter in the Legion Magazine about 
Spike and the gas mask drill. I recall 
Colonel Hennessy more or less vividly. 
He was in Pacific Grove, California, in 
1928, a retired lieutenant colonel. The 
147th Field Artillery was pretty close to 
us in the experiences Leonard Nason 
wrote up. I followed in Nason’s footsteps 
more or less, but did not go up on the 
Marne with any suitcases. I was with the 
Fifth Battalion, Field Artillery Replace- 
ment Regiment. I arrived at La Courtine 
June 13th, having been carried off the 
Leviathan with mumps when she arrived 
in France on April 21st, at that time 
being attached to Battery B, 304th Field 
Artillery. 

The boys were a little the worse for 
wine at La Courtine, but were not 
bothered by M. P.’s if they had someone 
to help them back to barracks. We had 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons off, 
I remember. 

Spike wasn’t a bad man to soldier under. 
I went to Battery F, roth Field Artillery, 
at Gondrecourt on September 2d, in 
Nason’s Third Division Artillery Bri- 
gade. He was in the 76th Field. They 
were right with us. I was wounded on 
October roth at Cierges. I was at rest 
camp at Bordeaux, don’t know if it was 
Genicart or not. We did not use the 
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branch line to the main depot, but went 
by truck, left the main line at Ussel and 
took trucks to La Courtine, about 25 
kilometers. I liked La Courtine, we could 
see snow-capped mountains on a clear 
day. There were boxing and ball games 
on the Fourth and we also had a day off 
on the Fourteenth, Bastille Day.— 
CHARLES N. FArni, Post No. 6, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


WELcoME, Nurses AND BuppigEs 
To the Edito : For the Front and Center 
page, to the “tune” of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, under the caption “We find 
them where the Legion never would:” 

In the land of the Dakotas where the 
soil had been productive, but not now 
since drought has hit it, covering it with 
dust and mortgage so that there’s not 
much to live on, dwells a lady World War 
veteran, widowed now for several years 
past, mother of a group of children; has a 
son of high school age now who’s in need 
of education, and she’s puzzled how to 
manage. 

Is not a member of the Legion; she has 
never been invited; was not even sure 
she could be, and she was too proud to 
question. 

One day she received a letter from a 
brand new organization called by name 
The World War Nurses—saying if she’d 
like to join them she must first become a 
member of her Legion Post and through 
it she could claim her due assistance if it 
so chanced she might need it. 

’Twas a “boon”—for now the Legion, 
glad to know of her existence as a 
Veteran, is quite busy bringing benefits 
that long since she had earned in war- 
time service. 

Now this shows you why we're needed 
as a group within the Legion, for her local 
Post not knowing, never would have tried 
to reach her. So please tell our splendid 
Legion that “we are,”’ and for a purpose, 
which this story plainly shows you. 

Publish this that other nurses of ““The 
Regiment, Forgotten” too, may know and 
gladly join us; swell the ranks too, of the 
Legion, our Great, Fine American 
Legion.—Mrs. T. S. Harris, member of 
Johnson Melary Post, Hettinger, North 
Dakota. 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE 
To the Editor: Your story in the October 
issue entitled ‘““Armistice—Never Heard 





Because of space demands, letters quoted 
in this department (responsibility for state- 
ments in which is vested in the writers and 
not in this magazine) are subject to abridge- 
ment. Names, addresses and post affiliation 
must be given, though the editors will with- 
hold publication of these if the circumstances 
warrant. 














of It,” by Dan Steele was great. I en- 
joyed it very much, but at the beginning 
of the story, where Mr. Steele says, 
“Winter, 1918—returning contingents of 
the A. E. F. are being acclaimed in New 
York. The war is over on every front 
except one,” should read except two. 
More than one year after the Armistice, 
the Third and Fourth Regiments of 
Marines were still fighting in Sanio 
Domingo. These Marines were almost all 
period-of-war men.—LyLeE W. Smit, 
Formerly Sgt. 114th Co., 3rd Regt. U. S. 
M. C., Owensville, Indiana. 

[Eprror’s NotTe.—Strictly speaking, 
the service in Santo Domingo was not con- 
nected with the ruckus with Germany, but 
of course in the months after the Armistice 
American forces were in action in Siberia 
as well as at Archangel. The U.S. troops 
in Siberia were not withdrawn until 
March 31, 1920.) 


No Biss IN THE LEGION 
To the Editor: For quite a while I have 
thought of writing about things in the 
magazine. I enjoy every copy and look 
forward to its coming. It has the interest 
of every ex-service person. 

In several letters and other places 
remarks about the drafted men have 
been made, inferring they waited to be 
forced into service and were slackers. 
That might be true, but I think a great 
many of them had been turned down at 
recruiting places. Four in this small town 
were that way. We tried every branch of 
service, some two or three times, and 
were refused. Also, we could not get jobs 
because of “subject to war duty.”’ Two of 
us were called on draft and rated A-1, 
and soon got to Camp. A-1 on draft, but 
refused on enlisting. I was glad to be in 
service with other buddies, but had less 
choice of what branch I wanted. We all 
were working together and “for God and 
Country.” In a recent issue of the 
magazine a grocer wrote of buddies not 
buying from him. I think that is true in 
many cases. We should all buy from our 
buddies, as we would all profit by it. One 
Post in Minneapolis had a directory 
printed of all members and their business. 

I also have heard at conventions 
“Only over-seas men should be allowed 
compensation,” but this was by buddies 
on the street. The Legion officers, 
hospitals, etc., give same consideration to 
all service men. We in U. S. camps were 
ready to go “Over There” if we could. 

I noticed in the magazine pictures of 
“husband-and-wife” Commander-Presi- 
dent at same time. Clarence Clofer Post 
has had three like that, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Hutton; Mr. and Mrs. Charles DeVries; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bower.—E. T. 
OtmsTEAD, Clarence Clofer Post, Excel- 
sior, Minnesota. (Continued on page 53) 
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AST call: The $1500 Prize Con- 
test for the best short stories 
and articles written by Legion- 

naires who have not previously been 
represented in the magazine will close 
January 16, 1939. That means that 
manuscripts must be in this office on 
that date. (It’s a Monday.) You will 
still have loads of time after you get 
this issue, but remember, please, that 
loads of time unload very quickly, and 
that if you wait until the 14th before 
you take ore in hand you aren’t very 
likely to be in on the Big Money or 
even the little money. Don’t say we 
didn’t warn you. 


O*: YES—we almost forgot to tell 
you that the directions and speci- 
fications will be found on page 19. 
Even if your story or article is all 
ready, it won’t hurt to read the rules 
again before mailing it. 


Ts new year of 1939, you will 
recall, will mark the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of The 
American Legion. Celebrate it your 
own way, but celebrate it. Your town 
is singularly fortunate if it does not 
contain one or two (or more) old- 
timers who have not been particularly 
active of late years. Let them tell the 
story of the early days. Like as not 
they will stay in for all the days to 
come. 


ST a day in the life of a Past 

National Commander, albeit an 
Armistice Day: Arrived at Reno, Ne- 
vada, 7:30 a. m.; Legion breakfast, 
8:00 a. m.; 9:00 a. m., address to 
school children; 10:00 a. m., headed 
Armistice parade; 11:00 a. m., spoke 
at Armistice Day exercises; lunch at 
Fortune Club; 2:30 p. m., left for 
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A form for your convenience if you wish 
to have the magazine sent to another ad- 
dress will be found on page 43. In noti- 
fying the Indianapolis address be sure to 
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and don't forget the number of your 
Post and name of Department. 





Sparks; 3:30 p. m., made address at | 
Armis.ice celebration at Sparks; 6:00 

. m., arrived at Reno, dinner at 
Colombo Club, and 9:00 p. m. on 
the rattler enroute to San Francisco. 
Sounds like a stiff schedule, but Na- 
tional Commanders have been doing 
that routine and even stiffer sched- 
ules for years. In case you have not 
guessed, this Past National Com- 
mander is Frank N. Belgrano, Jr. And 
by the way, he is President of the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and not the Pacific Mutual Fire, 
as we said last month. 


(= you imagine Karl Detzer 
cutting loose from the D.C.I.? 
Well, he does in this issue. Not a 
pistol shot or a corpse or a carload of 
salvage loot in five thousand words. 
. . . Fletcher Pratt and Thomas M. 
Johnson (who is also known to 
readers of these pages) collaborated 
recently in a book-length chronicle 
of the Lost Battalion. . . . Bernhard 
Ragner, Department Commander of 
France, is a frequent contributor to 
this magazine, but the best he can do 
this time is get his picture in. Mrs. 
Ragner has the floor. . . . Fairfax 
Downey's “Disaster Fighters” has re- 
cently been published. . . . Louis 
Capron is an upstate New York 
Yankee who went south some years 
ago and has become a ranking author- 
ity on the Seminole Indians. . . . E. 
Melville Price is with The New 
Yorker, whose editor, H. W. Ross, 
was once editor of The American 
Legion Weekly (remember it?) . . . 
A happy New Year to all, and don’t 
forget that Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s Birthdays will be celebrated as 
usual in February. 
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APPROPRIATE TO THE SEASON, AND ALL 
BY JOHN BLYNN ALEXANDER 


I am Nineteen Thirty-Nine, In my lifetime may there be 
And before my finish, Many a laugh-and-mirth-day, 


I trust that great joy will be thine And don’t forget, I’ll also see 
That Time cannot diminish. This Legion’s twentieth birthday. 
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PROFESSORI 


KARL 
DETZER 


o 
FRANK STREET 


F YOU’D known Pete Hostetter as 
long as I had, meeting his Aunt 
Emma would have shocked you, too. 
As for running off to Europe with 
her, well, maybe your little brain can 


take it better than mine can. Wouldn’t 
surprise me at all. Or maybe you’ve had 
yourself a nice little trip over since the 
war. I hadn’t. You got to remember that, 
judging me. I hadn’t been back across, 
hadn’t even set foot in Hoboken, and I 
had a yearning to. go. Even with a high- 
brow dame like Pete’s Aunt Emma. 

Not that there’s anything in particular 
wrong with her. In particular, under- 
stand. Only, knowing Pete, she wasn’t 
quite the sort of baby you’d expect. If 
some big palooka suddenly sat down, all 
confidential, and whispered a lot of 
statistics about Mussolini and Charlie 
Butterworth being twin brothers, you’d 
know how I felt about Pete and his aunt. 

Of course, I got to thank Pete for ask- 
ing me. Not many guys would have done 
it, after twenty years. I’d met him in 
Chicago, for a little run-around on a 
Saturday night, and we hadn’t even 
bought one drink yet when he sprung it. 

“You’re to come out to Evanston, 
Beans, old mule,” he says. ‘“Tomorrow 
Dear Aunt Emma has a surprise.” 

Well, I went. Call it a mistake or not, 
Evanston’s a nice place, too. Full of nice 
people and nice houses, including Aunt 
Emma’s. Wouldn’t surprise me if some- 
body out the movies had thought hers up, 
except there wasn’t any armor standing 
in the front hall, and no bevy of dancers 
appeared suddenly and did their stuff. 
Leastways I didn’t see any. Aunt Emma 
turned out to be a most respectable 
person, about sixty-five A little on the 
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ample side, and especially interested in 
problems, she tells me first thing, and oh, 
sure ... that’s the whole point .. . rich. 
Very. An economic royalist, if you know 
what that means. 

“My dear, dear boy, how do you do,” 
she says, welcoming me in billows. 
“Peter has told me so much about you! 
How you were one of his most dependable 
officers in that terrible unpleasantness!”’ 

“One of my lieutenants,” Pete chirps, 
giving me a wise look. 

“First lieutenant,” I says, remember- 
ing certain shave-tails. 

Aunt purrs, “First? Ah! How very 
nice! He tells me that you joined him on 
so many expeditions, Over There, as we 
used to say so fondly! Through all the 
cathedrals and the museums and... 
what did you call those other places, 
Peter?” 

I could have told her. It wasn’t mu- 
seums, or cathedrals, either. But Pete 
beat me to it. He says very quick, 
“Monuments Nationales.”’ 

“Exactly!”” she says. ‘‘Monuments 
Nationales! Did I pronounce it right this 
time, Peter? You sec, Mr. Smith,” and 
she hands me a big glass of orange juice 
... that’s right. Plain orange juice at 
four in the p. m. “You see, I’m president 
this year of the Evanston Travel and 
Culture Club...or has dear Peter 
told you?” 

Peter hadn’t. But there was the old 
squint in his left eye, the kind that always 
made the M. P.’s hang around and look 
twice, as if here was a guy knew some- 
thing funny and wouldn’t tell it. 

“Our club program will be built around 
La Belle France,” his Aunt Em goes on, 
“and I’m starting over in August to ob- 


serve at first hand, you 
might say, the wonders of 
our sister republic.” 

“Oh,”’ I says. 

“T want dear Peter to go 
along with me,” she says, and a light 
began to dawn. “‘He’d be so helpful point- 
ing out familiar sights.” 

“Oh,” I says again, but some little bird 
tells me right then how Aunt Emma 
wouldn’t be so much impressed by the 
sights most familiar to Pete and me. In 
Tours, for one place. Pete and I had 
fought the battle of the S. O. S. in Tours. 
We may be just a couple of old bachelors 
now, but we wasn’t then. I was cook and 
he was a sergeant, part of the time any- 
how, in a motor transport outfit. No, no, 
we never were officers. I thought you’d be 
smart enough to catch that. Her calling us 
officers was just her polite way of talking. 

“But Peter tells me he fears it’s out of 
the question for you to go with us this 
summer,” she springs at me, giving her 
bosom a heave. You have such an im- 
portant government position! He says 
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2IPUCK’S PARTY 


“Let’s throw him in the Loire,” 
says one of the gang 


you’re so conscientious, you probably 
wouldn’t think of leaving it, times being 
such as they are...” 

Now, how could I teil her the truth, 
after a dose like that? Besides, maybe 
she never heard of the W. P. A. And 
anyway, I don’t get a chance. She ain’t 
the only one in her family that can talk. 
Pete begins, too, and does he tell her! 
I’m only temporarily embarrassed as to 
finances, it seems. My inheritance floated 
off somewhere or other in 1920, but I’m 
still hoping to retrieve part of it by hard 
work. 

“Of course, of course, poor boy,” his 
Aunt Emma says. “How very brave you 
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are! But if you will consider being 
| A gg 

“‘“Guest?’’ Pete puts in, wanting to get 
everything down in black and white. 


“Guest, oh, yes, entirely,” she says. 
“Tt would be such an inspiration for me, 
touring France with two former officers. 
I’m sure the natives would be especially 
kind, remembering what you did for them 
so long ago!” 

Well, I didn’t argue that, either. Pete 
and I just sat down and began to figure 
where we’d go. 

You can’t blame us at this point, either. 
Not much, anyway. All Aunt Emma 
asked that first night was that we plan a 
nicely balanced trip. Those were her 
words. Nicely balanced. 

Oh, sure, we gave her one. You bet! 
Didn’t take us ten minutes. We were 


to be gone six weeks. 

So if we spent three of 

them in Tours, where we 

had friends, and three in 

Paris, where you can get 

along nicely without any 

friends, or even acquaint- 

ances, what’d be better? 

Well, lots of things, 

Aunt Emma thought. It was too bal- 
anced. She’d been to Paris once, just for 
a minute or so, when Peter’s dear uncle 
was living, and she didn’t think so much 
of the place . . . not such a hell of a lot 

. it was the capital of a sister republic, 
of course, but weren’t there some other 
quieter spots in France? Some cute little 
places, full of . . . you know what... 
quaint color and some dear old ladies in 
costume and no night life? She began 
reciting us a poem about Carcas- 
sone, and when Pete said that place 
was over-rated, she began to run on 
about Nice and Biois. 

Pete clucked his tongue. “Wine and 
women, auntie,” he warned. 

So we left it. Paris and Tours. 

Well, I took it up with the foreman 
next morning, and he thought it was a 
swell idea, too. Yeah, he could spare me. 
Easy. Sure, go on to Europe, he says. 
Take the next boat. “A rich lady’s payin’ 
all the bills? Oh, my, oh, my,” he says. 
“Sure, sure!” 

You could see he didn’t believe me, 
and by that time I hardly believed it my- 
self. Me, with all my experience with life, 
and all my sorrows and troubles—which 
ain’t either here nor there now—I ought 
to have guessed it was too perfect. But 
oh, no, I’m dumb. I’m trusting. I see no 
dark cloud anywheres. But the last 
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Monday in July here comes one. It’s 
Pete, with a face as black as a division 
inspector’s heart. 

“The game’s up,”’ he says. 

It’s terrible to see a strong man as 
depressed as Pete was. 

“She’s hired a guide,’”’ he tells me, 
sobbing. ““We’re to get guided through 
Europe.” 

“Guide?” I ask. ‘“What for?” 

“‘So’s we don’t get lost,” he tellsme, and 
lets cut a moan. “We made a mistake, 
Beans. She didn’t want the trip balanced. 
She wants to go with somebody who 
knows all about Europe, as well as Paris 
and Tours. There are ten in the party.” 

“Ten?” I say, still cheerful. ‘Why, 
that’s a lucky number! I won a turkey one 
Thanksgiving on a number ten. There'll 
be some other good fellows!” 

“Fellows?” Pete sighs. “All women. 
Eight women and us.” 

Well, that was that. What would you 
have done? Gone, or stayed home on 
W. P. A.? 

We met the guide in New York. It was 
too late then to start screaming, but you 
could see right away, if he had his way, it 
wouldn’t be no rough party. No use de- 
scribing him. Nobody’d believe it. Maybe 
he was a war baby. Or maybe his papa 
was slipping around on flat feet about the 
time Pete and I give Paris our first ap- 
proving wink. Nice? There wasn’t an old 
lady in the party as nice as that young 
man. And to send you into a pleasant 
cold sweat in the middle of the night, he 
was a beamer. That’s the word, yes, sir. 
His name was Humphrey Puck. He was 
a professor of something or other at some 
college and he carried a steamer rug to 
keep drafts off. This was his second trip 
over in two years and his first personally 
conducted party. His own words. 

“We might take a chance, Pete,’ I 
said at last. ““Even if there was seven 
Pucks, Paris would still be Paris.” 

“‘That’s true, Beans,” Pete says, wiping 
his eyes. “And Tours will still be good old 
Tours.” 

The trip over was pleasant enough, to 
coin a phrase. We had our own table. Oh, 
sure, personally conducted parties always 
stay together. Everywhere. Keep up 
morale! Only at ours, instead of the 
captain sitting at the head, or P. M. 
G. Farley or Shirley Temple, er anybody 
inspiring like that, here is young Mr. 
Puck, making interest- 
ing conversation, and 
the rest of us getting a 
word in now and then, 
mostly then. The ladies 
resemble Pete’s Aunt Emma. All collect- 
ing ammunition to put down a barrage 
next winter at the club. Highbrow, you 
bet, till you could scream. But there is one 
girl that don’t belong. Any more than 
Pete and I do. 


Her name is Mary Bromley .. . yeah, 


sure, it’s a swell 
name... and she’s 
even younger than 
Professor Puck, and 
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she has blue eyes with chunksofice in’em. 
Herhair’s yellow, thecolorofasecond lieu- 
tenant’s mustache, but it looks real at- 
tractive on her. And like Peter she has an 
aunt. Miss Abigail Hutchins Bromley. 
And Abigail Hutchins Bromley isn’t any 
more like her niece Mary than Aunt 
Emma is like Pete. Aunt Abigail has the 
gushes, and what’s more, soon as one of 
us sidles up to Mary .. . one of Pete or 
me, that is . . . down comes Abigail like 
a ton of coal between us, and Mary looks 
coldly out across the water, leaving Aunt 
Abigail to do her worst. 

Which was very bad. 

It’s the contrast, I guess. Sure, Pete 
fell. Nothing so funny about that. The 
icier that girl acted, the better he’d like 
it, which is the law of something or other. 

“‘She’ll have me snowbound before we 
get to Liverpool,’ Pete’d say, and then 
he’d go on and rave. Serious? You bet he 
was. Both of us. Only what chance would 
a pair of crazy dopes like us have with a 
swell girl like Mary Bromley? All we was 
to her was just a couple of old gents about 
ready for the Supreme Court. 

Twenty years is a long time. If our 
poor brains didn’t savvy it before, Pete 
and me, we learned it in our feet soon as 
we landed. Did Puck run his party 
around? Oh, no! No more than if we was 
six-day bike racers! 

We walked, see? To museums. And art 
galleries. And cathedrals. And madonnas. 
We’d spent two years in France, Pete and 
me, without a single madonna crossing 
our path, but now... 

“Be careful to get the correct name for 
this one, Peter, dear,’ his Aunt Em’d 
say, and hand him a floozy gold pencil. 
“Write it down for me, at once, in my 


notebook, that’s a dear boy. Now how: 


exactly do you spell it, Professor Puck? 
Listen, Peterkin.! The professor is so 
brilliant! If you two boys listen, you will 
learn so much!” 

“Yeh?” Pete says. 


He’s running so fast he can 
keep only one corner of the 
rug around him 


‘Particularly from his manners,’”’ Mary 
Bromley always adds. ‘‘Professor Puck 
has such perfect manners.” 

Why don’t we jump the party? How 
can we, when Puck carries the tickets? 
Besides, we want to go back to Tours, 
And Paris. 

Oh, no, we didn’t do just La Belle 
France. Club program or no club pro- 
gram. We had five days for England and 
one for Scotland and then no-stop right 
across France to Italy. We did Athens 
and Vienna and a music festival some- 
wheres in Germany, and Holland for 
souvenir shoes, and Brussels, and finally, 
with two weeks left, we do get back for a 
quick glimpse of the sister republic. Two 
weeks, yes, sir, and it’d have been even 
less than that, only Professor Puck cuts 
Spain off his list because of what Peter’s 
Aunt Em calls “the unpleasantness.” 
She’s a marvel, that woman, for using 
nice words for nasty things. 

Well, like I say, we get back into 
France and we walk and the professor 
talks and we listen. Until one day we hear 
him telling Mary Bromley: 

‘“‘There’s no use visiting the back areas, 
as the Army called them, for nothing 
happened there . . .” 

“No?” Pete puts in. 

“However,” the professor goes on, 
beaming at Mary, “on our trip down the 
Loire, we shall put off at Tours, where the 
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“Sit down, Beans, and tell me about apaches” 


Americans had their... oh, a kind of 
grocery department.” 

“Service of Supply,’”’ Mary corrects 
him, as if she knew all about it. ““You’re 
quite right, Professor Puck, the back 
areas aren’t worth much time. But I 
would like a minute or two to see the 
front. I know a man who used to be a 
major in artillery. You remember George 
Fredericks, Aunt Abigail? He was right 
in the thick of it on the Marne.” 

Well, maybe that wasn’t sort of tough 
on us two old men who'd been cooks and 
sergeants in S: O. S., but we got tough 
skins, so Pete just speaks up snappy: 
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“I’m certainly going to spend more 
than a minute in Tours!” 

“The cathedral in Tours is very fine,” 
Humphrey’ admits, out the confines of 
his steamer rug. “But the museum is only 
second class. We will have three hours in 
the town between trains. That will be 
ample.” 

“Three hours?” Pete yells. “Why, you 
can’t see Tours in three days! It’s got the 
most interesting people in the world 
everybody’ll tell you. They speak the 
best French .. .” 

“The best?” asks Puck, hitching up his 
eyebrows. 


“They have the only pronunciation 
that’s good enough for me to understand, 
anyway,” Pete tells him, all excited. “It 
was in Tours that...oh, what’s her 
name ; . . was born.” 

“A saint?”? Humphrey asks, trying to 
be helpful. 

“Mademoiselle,” I assist, ‘“Mademoi- 
selle from Armentieres . . .”’ 

“T don’t know her,” Puck admits for 
once. He looks a little stove-in, but even 
so he manages a sweet little extra beam. 
“Usually the people of Tours are con- 
sidered very commercial minded. There’s 
little romance in the town.” 

“Huh!” Pete snorts, and refuses to see 
how his Aunt Em is looking at him. “Did 
you ever really see a Tours apache, 
professor?” 

“The apaches live in Paris,” Puck 
explains, very patient. “They are gang- 
sters, no longer even picturesque. There 
fortunately is no other group like them 
outside of Paris.” 

“You don’t say!”’ Pete swells up his 
chest the way nobody but an old busted 
sergeant knows how. “When I lived in 
Tours those many years ago,” he says, 
“T learned a lot that you never will find 
in a guide book, professor. Tours is where 
the real apaches are born. When they get 
so old and stiff like Beans and me that 
they got to settle down, they move to 
Paris and live quiet.” 

Puck won’t say anything after that, 
but Mary suddenly warms up. She wants 
to know all about apaches. Of course 
Pete wants to tell her. And did he tell? 
Oh, brother! Even Abigail quit gushing 
to listen, and as for Aunt Emma, she 
nearly passed out. To think that her poor 
nephew, so young at the time, too, had 
suffered such terrible experiences! The 
war really had been dreadful. No wonder 
poor Peter’s hair was getting thin! 

Oh, sure, mister, there may be apaches 
in Tours. I never heard anybody deny it 
except Puck, and I wouldn’t believe him 
on anything. No, I never happened to 
meet any myself. That I remember, that 
is. I got a poor memory, though, and 
maybe sometime at M’sieur Juste’s... 

Who’s he? Oh, just one of the big 
reasons for going back to Tours. M’sieur 
Juste owns the café, down the first street 
from the cathedral, and he has two 
daughters, and also a black mustache, 
that looks like he trimmed it with a sword 

..at least it looks like that twenty 
years ago...and his chin could have 
broke ground in Vermont. His right eye 
was small and wet and always looking for 
trouble, and his left eye was gone and he 
wore a patch over it. I think to myself, 
now, how maybe both eyes are gone by 
this time. In fact, he may even be dead. 

Of course Pete wasn’t mentioning 
Juste. Nothing so private as that. He was 
just telling the party how apaches in 
Tours one night tried to take six weeks’ 
pay from him and me, and how we 
fought them off singlehanded, and how 
good they were at throwing a knife at 
sixty paces in the (Continued on page 38) 
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' ELLO,” said the field tele- 
phone. “Is this Red Bone- 
head? Old Dreadnaught is 


‘ 
sending you six jars of marma- 
lade. In the pantry at forty-two o’clock.”’ 

The major of a front-line battalion 
put down the instrument and turned to 
his ranking captain. “We attack at six 
in the marning,”’ he remarked. “Three 
companies are coming up from the divi- 
sional reserve to support us.” 

Along the lines where armies coiled in 
ribbons of fire from Flanders to the 
Mediterranean such incidents were re- 
peated a thousand times in 1918; and 
with variations they were repeated in the 
air, under the ground and across the 
gray seas where destroyers hunted sub- 
marines and submarines their prey. For 
the World War, more than any other 
in history, was a struggle of secret com- 
munications. Every battle, every great 
event between 1914 and 1918 was pre- 
ceded by a battle of brains in the Black 
Chambers where the code experts toiled. 
There was hardly any physical clash that 
was not to some extent determined by 
what happened in this secret combat, 
though the two were often far separated 
in time and space. 

An American woman cabled her hus- 
band in China of the birth of a son—and 
the cruiser Emden stood out to sweep the 
seas. When a Russian officer forgot to 
put a package in a dispatch case the 
battles of Tannenberg and the Masurian 
Lakes were decided and an empire 
crashed down. A German sailor fell over- 
board near Riga—and British battle 
cruisers came sheering through the mists 
of Heligoland to bury four of the Kaiser’s 
ships under a rain of shells. Because a 
prisoner at Brownsville, Texas, drew 
geometrical figures on the wall, Hindu 
revolutionaries were arrested in Bombay. 
A fat man in Berlin made mathematical 
computations and a Russian battleship 
blew up at Sevastopol. A New York 
cotton-broker gathered scraps of paper 
in a forest—and the submarine campaign 
collapsed; and when a tired radio oper- 
ator in the 42d Division twirled his con- 
trols the German 1918 drive was done 
for. 

For in any war two things are of the 
first importance to the high command— 
to learn what the enemy is going to do, 
and to convey its own orders to subordi- 
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nates without letting the enemy know 
what they are. In attaining the first aim 
all the World War powers scored frequent 
and spectacular successes; in the second, 
all frequently failed. The years just pre- 
ceding the war saw enormous develop- 
ment of the art of cryptography, especi- 


ally in France and Austria. But most of 
the attention was concentrated on break- 
ing down the enemy’s secret codes and 
ciphers, with the result that all countries 
entered the great conflict well prepared 
to take the offensive against the enemy’s 
secrets, but ill prepared to defend their 
own. 

This was brought startlingly to the 
attention of the general staffs by two 
events at the very beginning of the war, 
one on land, the other on water, in both 
of which the Russians were concerned. 
The offensive into East Prussia with 
which they opened the fighting was con- 


ducted by two armies, 
one sweeping in from the 
east under General Ren- 
nenkampf, one up through 
Poland from the south 
under General Samsonov. 
The country is wild, with 
few roads, almost no 
telephones or telegraph 
lines. The only way the two com- 
mandeis could get messages to each 
other before day after tomorrow was 
by field radio. The Russians did not 
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ck for radio men or equipment, and the 
ar department experts in St. Petersburg 
ad prepared a new and very secret code 
r just such an emergency, then locked 
away in a safe, with the idea that the 
bss anyone knew about it the better. 
Then war was declared the new code 
ras brought out and given to General 
ilinsky, the high army commander. 
The story is that Jilinsky went on a 
ries of champagne parties, but that 
tory comes from the Bolsheviks and is 
ossibly not true. Whatever the reason, 
seems clear that he glanced over the 
ew code and sent the only copy off to 
seneral Rennenkampf. German radio 
Sisteners on the front began to pick up 
ignals from Rennenkampf in the new 


Because a prisoner in jail at 

Brownsville, Texas, drew geo- 

metrical designs on the wall, 

Hindu revolutionaries were ar- 
rested in Bombay 


code, of which they could make nothing; 
then a long string of messages from Sam- 
sonov in the old peace-time code, which 
they knew all about; and finally plaintive 
requests from each Russian general that 
the other send his messages in uncoded 
text as the code he was using could not 
be understood. 

The date was August 20, 1914; and the 
next thing was a message from Rennen- 
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kampf to Samsonov, saying the former 
was halting for three days to let his sup- 
ply trains catch up. Hindenburg and Lud- 
endorff had just taken command of the 
German troops. At first they could not 
believe that the Russians were thus pub- 
licly announcing their intentions, and 
thought it must be some deep-laid plan 
of deception. But airplane and cavalry 
scouts confirmed the fact that Rennen- 
kampf’s movement had stopped. Next 
morning the German divisions were on 
the march toward that crushing victory 
at Tannenberg which was the beginning 
of the end for Russia. 

Yet while Russian soldiers were dying 
by the thousands in the Polish flats, Rus- 
sian sailors were winning a victory in the 


secret war of codes that was to have an 
effect reaching fully as far. The Germans 
opened the war with intensive naval 
activity. Their light cruiser Magdeburg, 
raiding up the Baltic, ran onto a rock in a 
fog. It lifted to show a heavy swell run- 
ning and Russian fleet drawing near. The 
Magdeburg’s case was clearly hopeless, 
and her captain sent for the secret code- 
books which are kept aboard every war- 
ship, bound in lead, so they may be 
thrown into the sea in just such an emer- 
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gency. They were handed to a sailor, 
with instructions to get into a boat just 
lowering, pull out into deep water and 
throw them over. Just as the man was 
about to leave the ship a swell struck her; 
he pitched over and down, the code- 
books in his arms. 

An hour later the Russians were along- 
side and a Russian captain was dredging 
round the wreck of the cruiser for bodies. 
One came up with two lead-bound book 
covers clutched in his dead arms. It did 
not take the Russians long to know what 
that meant; they sent down divers and 
soon had the priceless code. They rushed 
it to England, and while Hindenburg’s 
armies were following up Tannenberg 
by a blow against Rennenkampf, British 


battle cruisers were dashing to victory in 
the bight of Heligoland. By the Germans’ 
own code messages they knew where and 
how many of the Teuton ships they would 
meet. They sank four, and it was not till 
after the second British victory off the 
Dogger Bank that the Germans realized 
their code had been lost. 

Thus it soon became evident to all the 
powers that sending radio messages in 
the best codes then available was as good 
as giving them to the enemy. When 
trench warfare began, tapped wires and 
eavesdropping made even telephone con- 
versations insecure; and the best codes 
could not be (Continued on page 46) 
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MONTEGUT 
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PARIS. 
O MANY eulogies of soldier hus- 
bands by French war brides have 
appeared in this magazine (I per- 
petrated several of them myself) 
that the time has come to paint a more 
accurate picture, to fill in the blacks and 
the grays; in brief, to tell the other sides 
(plural, please!) of the story. Such will be 
the purpose of this informal narrative. 
Incidentally, we hope to describe what 
almost twenty years of living in France 
have done, or have not done, to the Yanks 
who stayed behind when Pershing & Co. 
returned to the United States in 1919. We 
shall mingle lights with shadows, praise 
with criticism, in a friendly endeavor to 
set down the truth as we see it. 
To start with, we can do no better 
than to paraphrase the rollicking chorus 
from H.M.S. Pinafore and make it read: 


But, in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
They remain A-mer-i-can! 


Yes! the boys in olive drab of 1917-18- 
-19 who still linger in France remain de- 
cidedly American. They have not gone 
native. France has not been able to de- 
Americanize them. True, they are reason- 
ably pro-French, with discretion and 
moderation, but their Americanism gets 
sterner with the years. Not a single one 
of them, as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, has foresworn his American 
citizenship. The temptations to do so 
were alluring; there were definite advan- 
tages, for many, to be had by acquiring 
French nationality; there were incon- 
veniences, vexations and difficulties which 
could thus be avoided. That is why, para- 
phrasing William S. Gilbert once again: 


It’s greatly to their credit, 
They remain A-mer-i-can! 


Perhaps the Victorian librettist was 
ironical, but there is no irony in my para- 
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phrase of his verse. For 
I greatly admire the 
tenacity and constancy 
with which the “or- 
phans” of the A. E. F. 
have remained faithful 
to Uncle Sam. 

Nor are they, like a 
disappearing and per- 
nicious type of expatri- 
ate, Americans on their 
passports only. They 
are American in their 
corpuscles and brain 
cells, in action and as- 
piration, in their men- 
tal 2nd moral habits. 

Their tastes, whether 

gastronomic, artistic or 

literary, originated in 

Georgia, Iowa, and Ore- 

gon. When they mea- 

sure men or events, it is always with an 
American yardstick. When they take 
the temperature of the hectic times in 
which we live, it is with an American 
thermometer. 

Let me cite my husband as an example, 
simply because I know him best. He, I 
believe, has absorbed more of French 
culture and atmosphere than his com- 
rades; I imply no bouquet for him and 
no brickbats for the others; I merely 
state what I consider to be a fact. But 
even he, despite some French traits he 
has acquired, is as American as the B.V. 
D.’s he wears, as the mince pie I serve 
him on festive occasions, as the radio 
programs he picks up from America, and 
the Hollywood films he takes me to see 
every week. His Americanism is perpetual 
and ubiquitous, and when something 
goes wrong in France, whether it be 
politics, sociology, economics or what- 
not, he invariably remarks, “We 
handle this matter better in America . . . 
Why, in the United States, we would do 
thus and so.” For every French problem 
he has an American solution continually 
on tap (and some of them, I confess, are 
really good.) Anyhow, between you and 
me, it’s somewhat of a bore to have the 
gospel of Americanism served to you 
daily for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
And yet, I prefer my husband to remain 
perfervidly American rather than to be- 
come a phony Frenchman. 


They sang everything 
they could think of 


If I drag my husband into the picture, 
it is not to give him free publicity; it is 
simply because he is so typical of the 
1483 A.E.F. soldiers who are still “‘over.” 
That figure should be accurate; it is from 
the Veterans Administration in Washing- 


ton and is based on the number of bonus | 


checks mailed to France. Doubtless there 
are exceptions (I haven’t bumped into 
them), but I incline to the conviction 
that ninety-nine percent of these men are 
as American, as patriotic, as John W. 
Everyman, of Hometown, U. S. A., and 
some of them more so. For absence has 
strengthened their allegiance, and their 
Americanism, clarified and conditioned 
by their stay in Paris, Bordeaux or else- 
where, is as heartfelt as it ever was. Cer- 
tainly, this Americanism differs in form, 
in context, in expression with each indi- 
vidual veteran, but I can assure you that 
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it is the authentic article, even though 
its post office address be “Somewhere in 
France.” 

Every man, I wager, as he journeys to- 
vard the eternal mystery, carries with 
him a bundle of fond, piquant and sacred 
memories, and our A. E. F. exiles are no 
exception to this rule. Their mental bag- 
Wgage is a hodge-podge of curious and con- 
Wtrasting things, all of them Made in 
© America. It includes such diverse, typical 
aspects of Americanism as Lincoln’s 
© Gettysburg Address, angel food and devil 
Mcake, St. Valentine’s Day, Old Kentucky 
“Home and Integer Vitae (for the college 
Bboys). Other ingredients: Sunday School 
picnics, Whitman’s O Capiain, My Cap- 
tain, commencement day, Thanksgiving 
football et al., and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
with Eliza crossing on the ice. Still others: 
} Christmas carols, corn-roasts, Hallowe’en, 
SLet Me Live in a House by the Side of the 
Road and—last but not least—J was See- 
Sing Nellie Home, both the song and the 
“fact. This enumeration proves, I insist, 
that if Comrade Exile wanted to forget 
America (and he decidedly doesn’t!) his 
neurones wouldn’t permit him to do so. 
Naturally, as the years have passed, he 
has added a few French memories to his 
stock, such as foie gras, midnight mass, 
Reveillon parties, champagne, family 
councils, godmothers and first commu- 
nion (for his sons and daughters) but the 
American ones still dominate the scene. 

Frenchmen are fond of saying that 


America is a young nation; a rose and a 
thorn are concealed within this remark. 
At all events, we French wives know that 
it is true as regards our A.E.F. husbands, 
and we are glad of it. For they are youth- 
ful in their enthusiasms, in their incor- 
rigible optimism, in their taste for juven- 
ile pleasantries, in their playful esca- 
pades and in their happy, boisterous 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bernhard Ragner, 


with Jacqueline and Heléne 


laughter. Their birth certificates (if they 
have any; here America could learn some- 
thing from France) indicate that they are 
in their early forties; this means they are 
mature men; they are fathers, most of 
them; they have tasted the bitterness of 
deception and disappointment, and still, 
they have not become blasé, cynical or 
dispirited. And that, to my mind, is 
honest-to-goodness youth! Despite set- 
backs and defeats and tragedies (for 
some of them), they retain their invinci- 
ble faith in “this sorry scheme of 
things,” in themselves and—in others. 


It is, indeed, the royal privilege of 
youth to have confidence in the other 
fellow. Here, I shall tell the amazing, al- 
most unbelievable tale of two youthful 
A.E.F. veterans (youthful, despite their 
two score years and a few more), who 
have pushed this confidence to the extent 
ef letting go of $25,000 between them. 
In other words, they have lent this sum, 
perhaps more, to their less fortunate 
comrades; some of it has been paid back; 
quite a bit of it never will be. It is dan- 
gerous to lend money in Paris; the lean 
has a lamentable tendency of turning 
into an outright gift; further, the bor- 
rower may skip off next week to America 
by the Normandie or the Manhattan: 
it has happened before; I’m afraid it will 
happen again. 

Obviously, these two benevolent Le- 
gionnaires are well-to-do; they must be, 
to engage in such a perilous pastime. 
How much they have lost, they alone 
know, and they won’t tell. Their names? 
Every member of Paris Post will easily 
identify them, so I need not be specific. 
Further, I have no desire to increase their 
loan, rather gift, business; it is suffi- 
ciently great and philanthropic already. 
In addition, my husband may lose his 
job some day; he too may have to apply 
for a loan, and I don’t want the cash-box 
to be empty when (Continued on page 44) 
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Vlustalion by VE Vyles 


FOREWORD 

A S HIS famous “Trees” elevated 

Joyce Kilmer from minor to 
major poet, so did “Rouge Bou- 
quet” mark bis place as America’s 
most enduring poet of the World 
War. Here for the first time is the 
story of Rouge Bouquet from the 
standpoint of those who were 
trapped in the dugout. A. S. Hel- 
mer, the author, is one of three 
who survived. 

Touched by the tragic entomb- 
ment of 21 men of the 165th— 
Fighting Sixty-ninth” — Regi- 
ment of the Rainbow Division 
when a minenwerfer shell scored a 
direct bit above a strong-point 
dugout, on March 7, 1918, the late 
beloved Chaplain Father Francis 
P. Duffy first read the poem pub- 
licly at regimental services the fol- 
lowing St. Patrick’s Day, ten days 
later. Its beauty of sentiment 
brought tears to the hard-boiled 
doughboy audience. Soon the en- 
tire A. E. F. was acclaiming its 
poignant lines after reporter Alex- 
ander Woollcott of the Stars and 
Stripes staff retrieved a copy for 
the soldiers’ newspaper. 

Kilmer, who at the time de- 
scribed himself as “a vagrant verse 
maker who is trying to be a sol- 
dier,” died gallantly in action less 
than four months later. 


CO. of the 165th Infantry had 
moved into the front lines on 
that fateful dawn of March 7, 
1918, with the eagerness of a 
250-man football team forming for the 


I2 


kickoff. Rookies still, at last we were in 
the war in the face of the enemy, and to a 
man we wanted action. “Come out and 
fight, you yellow so-and-so’s” was our 
unspoken challenge. Soon rifles were 
cracking along the whole Rouge Bou- 
quet front, and almost without exception 
at imagined targets in the wide expanse of 
No Man’s Land. There was only occa- 
sional reply from enemy sharp-shooters, 
because the Germans had seen similar 
incomprehensible antics from the same 
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position for more than a week, ever since 
our first battalion had moved in with 
the French “for instruction and experi 
ence” on the night of February 27-28. 

It was such high-spirited offensiveness 
on the part of all American troops in line 
for the first time that drove our veteran 
Allies to distraction. The French knew 
what would result. 

Those of the 54 men in the first platoon 
not struggling for a position on firing 
steps were, in supreme ignorance, carry- 
ing up from forward dugouts verminous, 
moldy bed-sacks and spreading them to 
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air, wholly innocent of the fine targets 
they were signaling to enemy observers. 
Our position was an elevated one by rea- 
son of the trenches running across the 
slope of Rocroi Hill. Later we were to 
know that both the trench system and 
dugouts originally had been built by the 
Germans. They had been abandoned to 
the French when the enemy straight- 
ened their lines for tactical advantage. 
As a result, the dugouts faced the Ger- 
man lines on the open forward slope of 
Rocroi instead of the comparative safety 
of the reverse slope. Entrances were in 
direct line with enemy guns. So of course 
Fritz knew the exact range of those dug- 
outs, even if our good-housekeeping de- 
tail had not unintentionally signaled 
dugout positions as they spread their bed- 
sacks to air. 

Yes, in eight days the over-eager Yanks 
had transformed the normal quiet of the 
Luneville Sector into a buzzing hornet’s 
hest of offensive activity. Even so it may 
be questioned whether the Germans were 
prepared to strafe their tormentors im- 
mediately. What brought on retaliatory 
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I seized my rifle and scram- 
bled in mad flight from that 
chamber of awful horror 


fire was a barrage from our own guns 
intended to clear No Man’s Land of any 
concealed snipers. I can’t see that there 
was any need for it other than that the 
artillery probably needed practice in lay- 
ing down a protective barrage. The bar- 
rage began at 3 in the afternoon and 
lasted twenty or thirty minutes. It offered 
a thrilling spectacle and none of us missed 
the show. Do not think I was disdainful 
of the many mistakes being made that 
day. As foolishly eager as the next man, 
I was but twenty years old, and believe 
it or not, a corporal, although a Lutheran 
in that famous Irish-American outfit. 
Suddenly, as the last American salvo 
screamed overhead to send up earth gey- 
sers near the German lines, the enemy 
answer came—a screaming, banging hur- 
ricane of hardware, high explosives, 
shrapnel, minenwerfer. Yet the storm of 
projectiles did not drive us to cover. 
Fascinated, almost to a man we watched 
the rain of potential death, some running 
to examine new shell craters as they were 
made, suggesting puppy retrievers chas- 
ing firecrackers on the Fourth of July. 


Our distracted platoon commander, 
Lieutenant John A. Norman, with some 
assistance from non-coms had to order 
most of us to take cover. I can still see his 
lean, six-foot figure, with his Lincoln- 
esque features marked with concern, as 
he herded his fighting game-cocks to- 
wards shelter, pausing only to post 
necessary details to stand to on the 
alert should an uttack follow the strafing. 

Of two dugouts on the forward slope 
of Rocroi Hill I was quartered in the 
larger one. I was not the only one to 
dawdle getting there. There was so much 
to see. Among other things that claimed 
my interest was the bark of cur own one- 
pounder in position higher up on the hill. 
Even as I watched, a huge black missile 
wailed overhead, and striking squarely on 
the position, burst with an awful deto- 
nation. A giant black mushroom rose on 
the spot, seemed to hold its shape for 
seconds, then cascaded earthward. Earth 
rained about me as a tree and the gun 
plummeted. Sixteen years later at a ban- 
quet with Arthur Cunningham, late 
Comptroller of (Continued on page 48) 
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4 HE sharp crack of a rifle rang 
out, and another redskin bit 
the dust.” 

It was, if you remember your 
dime novels, none other than Dead-Shot 
Dick, the intrepid frontiersman. Sur- 
rounded and assailed on all sides by sav- 
ages, renegades, and assorted varmints, 
he stood at bay. Again and again he fired 
until the bodies of his enemies were 
heaped high about him. Then he strode 
off, lovingly patting the still warm barrel 
of his trusty long rifle which, though a 
flintlock, had performed like a machine 
gun. 
Now I’ll tell one, and this one is truth 
and stranger than fiction. 

The sharp crack of a rifle rings out and 
keeps on ringing until it has rung out 
thirty times in one minute. This, 
mind you, is a rifle, a shoulder 
arm, not a machine gun. It is be- 
ing fired by an average rifleman; 
an expert can fire as high as 80 
rounds a minute. These are aimed shots, 
too, and no indiscriminate stream of lead. 
Each round is fired by a squeeze of the 
trigger. The gun’s gas-operated mechan- 
ism ejects, reloads and cocks. No longer 
must a hand leave stock and trigger to 
pull back the bolt. The rifleman pauses 
only to slip an eight-round clip into the 
magazine, open in readiness after the fir- 
ing of the last shot. 

That, ex-soldiers (of the Legion) is our 
Army’s new semi-automatic rifle, offici- 
ally designated U. S. Rifle, Calibre .30, 
M-1; called the Garand rifle after its in- 
ventor, and indicated by severe field tests 
to be a combat weapon par excellence. 

The new rifle, manufactured at Spring- 
field Armory, already has been issued to 
certain units. Eventually it will replace 
the 1903 Model Springfield which was our 
stand-by in the World War. Provision 
for mass production of the semi-auto- 
matic, in the event of an emergency, is 
being made. Under the Educational Or- 
ders Program of the Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan, approved by Congress, the 
Ordnance Department may arrange with 
civilian manufacturers to make the tools, 
dies, jigs, and fixtures which, along with 
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John C. Garand and his (and 

Uncle Sam’s) new semi-auto- 

matic rifle—virtually a ma- 

chine gun at the doughboy’s 
shoulder 


regular plant equipment, will permit the 
production of military supplies; small 
quantities may be turned out at these 
plants as training for the filling of war 
orders. Assistant Secretary of War Louis 
A. Johnson, National Commander of the 
Legion in 1932-33, has placed the new 
rifle first on the list of items to be manu- 
factured on the program. Production of 
the rifle continues under a_ regular 
schedule at Springfield Armory. 

What a gun it is! Its nine-pound weight 
swings easily through the manual of 
arms. The eight-round clip—three more 
shots than we used to have in the locker— 
slips in easily and the breech clicks closed. 
The old range scale slide has vanished; 


ARP CRACKS 
a RIFLE 


range and windage adjustments are made 
simply by turning two knobs. The rear 


sight of the aperture type and the front’ 
sight (blade) are superior to the old 


Springfield’s. You draw a bead on the 


target, and eight shots crash into it with? 


a rapidity limited only by your remem- 


brance that you had better squeeze that; 


trigger, not pull it, or hear plenty from 
the sergeant. You 
cease firing with a 
feeling of utter 
amazement. You 


get. 
jerk of the muzzle 
was small. And 
where was the mule- 
kick of the old 
Springfield? Re- 
coil checked by the 
action of gases on the mechanism, your 
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shoulder isn’t even faintly sore. The bar§ 


rel can be cleaned without disassembling 


the gun. When the rifle is disassembled’ 


for cleaning moving parts, it is a simple 
job in which no tools are required. Onlya 
small screw driver is necessary when the 
rifle is completely taken down. 

The new semi-automatic means, among 
other things, that the fire power of troops 
armed with it has been increased at least 
two and a half times over the old Spring- 
field. For the low-flying aviator, bound for 
a grand strafe, it is a keep-off-the-grass 
sign with heavy penalties attached. Now 
if a plane swoops toward infantry on the 


road, troops are trained to scatter andj 
kneel on the right leg with the left extent 7 


ing straight out to the front. No set-up 
machine gun could swing onto the target 
as quickly as these riflemen do. They @ 
not aim directly at the plane but “lead” 
it as a hunter does a duck. Then they 


fire a clip from their semi-automati¢) 


as fast as they can pull the trigger. A 


plane which passes through such a sheaf J 


of converging fire without being pretty 
badly riddled will be lucky. 

It marks a new epoch for the rifleman, 
does this remarkable gun. The man be 
hind it knows the same sense of superior 
power over a soldier with a bolt-action 


rifle as percussion-fire displayed over the } 


old flintlock, as the breech-loader dem- 
onstrated over the muzzle-loader, as the 


single-shooter yielded to the repeating) 


rifle. 
For thirty years the Ordnance Depart- 
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ment had been striving to obtain a 
satisfactory semi-automatic rifle. Speci- 
fications demanded that it must fire the 
30 service cartridge, be self-loading, 
weigh not over 9/4 pounds, be well- 
balanced and adapted to shoulder firing; 
that its magazine be fed from a clip; that 
it be impossible to fire more than one shot 
with each squeeze of the trigger; that it 
be simple, strong, compact and easy to 
manufacture; that it be able to meet such 
combat conditions as being dragged along 


= while a doughboy squirmed on his belly 


through the mud. Outside of those 
trifling requirements the Ordnance asked 
practically nothing. 

Various models, domestic and foreign, 
were submitted, tested and found want- 
ing in one important essential or another. 
Keen-minded designers vainly tackled 
this tough problem. Rejection followed 
The Ordnance had an 
efficient, accurate rifle in the 1903 Spring- 
field and was sticking to it until convinced 
that something better could be made. 

The brain which would find the answer 
to this long-unsolvable problem belongs 
to a former French Canadian who in 1900 
when he was twelve years old, crossed 


the border into the U. S. A. and got work 
as a doffer in a cotton mill. John C. 
Garand, being an ambitious lad, obtained 
permission to work in the machine shop 
during his rest periods. There he invented 
an improvement of the tool-maker’s jack 
and an automatic painting machine for 
bobbins. He moved on to welding and 
machine tool shops, tinkering with 
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mechanisms whenever he got the chance, 
seeking always to embody in them human 
intelligence and dexterity and not in- 
frequently succeeding. 

Came the World War, and it struck 
John Garand that machine guns were 
playing a large part in the hostilities. 
Whereupon he designed one. The Navy 
Board thought well enough of it to turn 
him over to the Bureau of Standards 
which gave him facilities for making a 
model. Then the Ordnance Department 
asked for him, not to go on with machine 
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The corporal shows the boys 
how the new weapon works. 
From a photograph taken at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, quarters 
of the Army’s Infantry School 
and Department of Experiment 


gun development but to complete evolu- 
tion of that weapon into a shoulder arm. 













Springfield Armory became familiar 
with his short but sturdy figure, his face 
alight with intelligence, his French- 
Canadian accent which never has been 
completely naturalized as he has been. 
His family saw him now and then and he 
took some exercise by figure-skating 
(once he flooded a room in his house to 
make himself a handy rink), but most of 
his time was devoted to the shops. For 
eighteen years his waking hours were rife 
with rifles, and to get to sleep at night he 
must have counted sheep jumping, not 
over a fence, but over a stand of semi- 
automatics. 

Inevitably, there was many a failure 
and disappointment, although the models 
Garand made showed steady progress. 
Then some requirement or difficulty, 
which had not been thought of before, 
would crop up, and the inventor would 
have to go back and start over. The 
Ordnance is a skeptical and exacting out- 
fit, as indeed it has to be, but it gave 
Garand a break for those eighteen years 
in spite of doubts and a can’t-be-done 
chorus. 

Problems of stress and of function 
under high temperatures were solved. 





When tool-makers told him that the 
spring he wanted could not be made, 
Garand found the proper steel himself 
and devised a method for drawing the 
wire in accordance with his design. With 
the necessity of mass production in 
mind, he designed machines to manu- 
facture certain of the rifle’s seventy-two 
component parts. (Continued on page 34) 
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" OU tickle an alligator?” I de- 


manded, incredulity sticking 
out all over me like porcupine 
quills. 


“Tha’s right!” Sam insisted stoutly. 
“Tha’s way Seminoles been kill ’gators 
since long time. You tickle ’em. Then you 
talk to ’em. Then you shoot ’em.”’ 





“T would sure love to witness it!” I 
said with awe in my heart. 


HEN we got to the little ditch 
where the Indians put in for the 
Everglades, we found Sam’s dugout 
canoe was gone. 
“T think boys borrow it,’ Sam said 
with perfect good nature. 
“You think!” I said. 
ask you?” 


“Don’t they 


was the last choice. It looked like the | 
final gasp of Happy Hooligan’s pants, 7 
Large hunks of it were gone, and it was 
patched with pieces of boxes, fibre chair 7 
seats, hunks of leather and flattened out | 
tin cans. Down the center ran a half-inch 

crack through which the water bubbled 7 
up like the fountain of Pyrene. For the 

next two days we bailed consistently 

every half hour we were afloat—or we 9 
wouldn’t have been afloat. 





Brother, was that a picture! I could 
just see Sam Tommie, who tips the scale 
at two hundred pounds of solid muscle, 
confronting a very glum, _nine-foot 
alligator. I could see his expert fingers 
gently titillating its armored ribs. I 
could see its horrific jaws spread in an 
amiable grin. I had heard of crocodile 
tears. Now I could imagine an alligator’s 
laughter. I could hear Sam’s cajoling 
voice insinuating itself. into the alligator’s 
confidence. And then, its suspicions 
lulled, its friendship gained, I could hear 
the “boom!” of the traitorous gun, and 
the over-trustful reptile sinking happily 
into its eternal rest. 

Just why it should be necessary to have 
the animal so all-fired good-natured at 
its demise didn’t appear; and .. . 

“Sam,” I said, “how do you get the 
alligator in the first place?” 

“You tickle him,” Sam _ repeated. 
“Then you talk to him. Then you 
shoot him.” 
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Sam, the Seminole, holding the 

tickler, which flushes the al- 

ligator out of his cave and so 
to his downfall 


“No,” said Sam simply. “I think we 
take Charlie Tigertail’s.”’ 

But when he parted the bushes where 
Charlie Tigertail’s canoe should have 
been, someone had borrowed that too. 
We finally took Willie Billie’s. It was the 
last one. The next party that came along 
—even if it was Charlie Tigertail or 
Willie Billie— would have to wade and 
swim. 

It was the law of the jungle. The first 
man there took the best canoe—whether 
it was his or not—or even whether he 
owned a canoe or not. The later arrivals 
just postponed their trips, even if they 
were owners of the missing canoes. And 
there were apparently no hard feelings 
whatever. 

It was evident why Willie Billie’s canoe 


glades. 


4 
“How old is this canoe, Sam?” I asked. 7 
“Bout fifty years,” Sam said. But I 
doubt it. No canoe could have disin- % 
tegrated to that extent in only fifty years. 7 
It was much more likely to have been the / 
ultimate residuum of Noah, his Ark. a 
We loaded our duffle—stilting it well 
above the probable internal waterline— 
and pushed out through the little stub 
canal that was our approach to the Ever- ; 


Unless you have been there, the picture 
you have of the Everglades is probably | 
wrong, and the geographies haven't 
helped you any. Enormous cypress trees 
hung with Spanish moss and with their 





boles sunk in a black morass are part of 


Big Cypress and Okefenokee swamps. 


They have nothing to do with the Ever- 
glades. This is a great marsh—for the} 
most part open water, starred with water 
lilies, misty with clumps of saw grass, and 
islanded here and there with laurel-grown | 
hammocks. 


It is filled with ineffable) 
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peace. There is no sound except the 
occasional hoarse cry of a crane winging 
lazily overhead. There is no motion 
except the swirl of a gar or turtle that 
goes down ahead of the dugout, or the 
flutter of a flock of white herons in the 
distance, glittering like sheets of paper 
thrown up into the sunlight. 

We mooned on the hammock where, in 
the old days, the Indians, bound for 
civilization to trade, lightened their 
canoes for the last pull across the shallow, 
weedgrown edge of the marsh. We poled 
across limitless waters. We wound 
through grass-grown prairies where the 
water trail was a narrow ditch. And 
suddenly we were in a river flowing 
through the marsh, with water weeds 
waving in the current below us and 
unbelievably enormous bass and catfish 
darting like shadows beneath the dugout. 

“There it be!” said Sam suddenly, and 
the dugout swung against a low bank 
topped with grass and laurel brush. 
“Fresh ’gator sign!” 

At one point the grass was matted, and 
the face of the bank below had been 
troweled down by a heavy body. 

“That he cave,” Sam said, and pointed 
with his pole to a dark shadow of empti- 
ness at one point in the bank. “I think he 
be there. Pretty quick we know.”’ 

He pulled the canoe out, swung it head 
on to the bank and drove it ashore. Then 
he brought his pole inboard and reached 


for a long, steel rod, about five-eighths 
of an inch thick and ten feet long. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“That my ’gator stick,” Sam explained. 
“I keep pokin’ that down through the 
ground—feel for that ‘gator. Pretty 
quick, if he there, I touch him. He wiggle. 
Then I know it’s ’gator in that cave.” 

“And when does the tickling start?” 
I asked. 

“Tha’s ticklin’,”’ Sam explained. “I 
keep touchin’ him through the ground 
with this ticklin’ stick. He thinks tha’s 
‘nother gator in he’s cave. Then I talk to 
him and he be sure.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “That talking 
business! Do alligators come naturally by 
a knowledge of Seminole?” 

“T don’t talk Seminole,” Sam _pro- 
tested indignantly. “‘Talk ’gator. Like 
this-~Ngh - ngh - ngh - ngh - ngh - onk - 
onk - onk - onk - onk!” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“You watch that hole,’ Sam _ in- 
structed me. “That you job. Pretty soon 
that ’gator get scared and come out if he 
there. He think me great, big ’gator. You 
ain‘t see him—jes’ bubbles. You watch 
where them bubbles go.” 

“O. K.,” I agreed. 

Sam climbed on the bank with his 
’gator rod and pushed back into the 
bushes. In a second he was out of sight, 
and there was only the rhythmic rise and 
fall of the rod as Sam felt for the ‘gator 

























































































Skinning the victim. The hide brings 
forty-five cents a foot at the tannery 
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Mr. Alligator has just 
gone from here to there 


in the back reaches of its cave. Suddenly 
his face peered over the bushes. 

“‘He there,”’ he said. “‘Now you watch 
good.” 

I hooked my eyes on that cave mouth. 
I could hear Sam rustling and snapping 
through the bushes. I could hear the 
“pluck” as the ’gator rod broke through 
the surface mat of roots and vegetation. 
And Sam was carrying on an animated 
monologue in his best ’gator—‘‘Ngh - 
ngh - ngh - ngh - onk - onk - onk - onk - 
onk!” 

Suddenly the croaking stopped. 

“There he come!” shouted Sam. 

And, suddenly, a line of bubbles curved 
out from the mouth of the cave. It was 
like water beginning to simmer. 

“Where he go?”’ Sam demanded. 

“Downstream!”’ I pointed. 

The ’gator rod clattered in the dugout, 
and in one sweep Sam seized the pole and 
shoved the canoe out into the current. 

There was no longer any doubt about 
where the alligator was. Below us the 
stream shallowed and was grown full of 
lily pads. The ’gator shot out onto these 
like a surf board and was scrambling 
down them with the speed of an express 
train. He seemed convinced that the 
grandpappy of all ‘gators had been 
nosing him with cannibalistic intent. 
And we surged behind him as Sam shot 
the canoe forward—throwing his two 
hundred pounds in rapid heaves against 
the pole. 

The ’gator dropped off the lily pads 
into a deep pool and disappeared. Sem 
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dragged the canoe to a stop and we 
hung floating at the head of the pool 
while Sam examined the situation. 

“He prob’ly got other cave here,” 
Sam assured me. His eye roved along the 
bank. “There it is!”’ he said and pointed. 

There was no ’gator sign this time, 
but, once my attention was called to it, 
it was not hard to pick out the character- 
istic nick in the bank. 

Again Sam climbed on shore and the 


previous performance was _ repeated. 
Again the bubbles streaked out from the 
cave, and Sam came back to the canoe, 
grunting his monologue. 

“Dewnstream!”’ I pointed. 

Sam shook his head. 

“He ain’t go far this time,” he said, 
and picked up his gun. 

The gun deserves a paragraph of its 
own. Sam hadn’t been able to get 
ammunition for his 30-30 in the nearby 
small town, so he had left his rifle as 
security in Darktown, and had borrowed 
a colored acquaintance’s 16-gauge wreck. 
It was spavined, ring-boned, rusty and 
its butt had been mended with string. 
And its performance, as you shall shortly 
see, perfectly matched its appearance. 

Sam stood in the canoe facing down- 
stream, his gun ready—that is, as ready 
as it ever would be—and talked threaten- 
ingly in ’gator. 

“Ngh - ngh - ngh - ngh!” he said. 
“Onk - onk - onk - onk!’”’ And then he 
stopped and the silence of the ’Glades 
settled down. 

“Now he come up,” he said in a low 
voice, “‘to see where I gone.” 
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Suddenly he brought up the gun. I 
followed the line of its rusty barrel with 
my eyes. Two high-arched eyes had 
pushed up through the lily pads at the 
lower end of the pool. 

There was a click—followed by a 
fluent stream of choice English and 
Seminole expletives. The shell hadn’t 
exploded—but Sam had. 

He threw out the shell and tried 
another. Another click! He pulled back 
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On hammocks such as this the 
Seminoles have for years left 
their surplus stores and duffle 


the hammer and tried again. And sud- 
denly came the delayed “BOOM!” and 
the buck shot scattered harmlessly two 
feet over the ’gator’s head. The eyes 
disappeared. There was movement among 
the lily pads. And all was still. 

The ’gator was back in his cave. Once 
more Sam coaxed and cajoled and tickled 
and threatened. This time, when he came 
out, the line of bubbles lost themselves 
in the upper part of the pool. Sam finally 
found him under an enormous piece of 
float. Float, I must tell you, occurs when 
high water lifts a piece of the ’glades 
soil—which, after all, is nothing but 
decaying vegetation. In this case, the 
whole of the bottom of the upper part of 
the pool hung in mid water, about 
eighteen inches under the surface. And 
the ’gator was under it. 

Out Sam splashed in his bare feet— 
offering that large alligator a succulent 
meal of Seminole toes—while I gasped 
at his temerity. 


“‘*Gator ain’t touch no Indian,” Sam 
assured me. “He ain’t touch no white 
man. But nigger—he better look out.” 

“Like dark meat, do they, Sam?” [ 
wise-cracked. 

“Yes, sir,” Sam emphasized. “Es- 
pecially pickaninnies! Like them most 
better than dog.” 

“Darkie veal,” I suggested. 

“Now crocodiles, they is different,” 
Sam explained. ‘They go after anybody, 


But they down in the Keys. Ain’t none 
around here.” 

“Oh,” I said. But I had no desire to test 
his theories by joining the wading party. 

Suddenly Sam stiffened and switched 
to alligator. 

“‘Ngh - ngh - ngh - ngh - onk - onk - 
onk - onk!” he said. And then, between 
croaks to me, “‘You see him? He gone.” 

“No,” I said, and Sam began feeling 
frantically all over the float. 

“There he goes!” I calied, as the 
familiar line of bubbles arched out from 
the very head of the float and formed a 
graceful figure S into the cave. 

We ferried back to the cave. 

This time Sam got him out in next to 
no time and the bubbles lost themselves 
on the other side of the pool. Sam stopped 
talking and two insolent eyes pushed up 
and leered at us. The gun began to click, 
but the ’gator had time to take a long 
and leisurely breath and get back under 
the float before the shell finally gave up 
and exploded. It began to look as though 
the only way we were going to kill that 
’gator with that gun was to hit with the 
butt, and then (Continued on page 44) 
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3 THE BRIDGES CASE 


| “Se 


2 mene N ITS clearly-worded, clearly-expressed de- 


mands for the immediate trial and deportation 

of Harry Bridges, The American Legion, as 
National Commander Chadwick has plainly stated, 
is not concerned with Bridges’ part in the labor 
movement, The Legion would have the same view 
of Bridges, and make the same demands, in what- 
ever sphere of activity he might have been placed 
by design or accident. 

National Commander Chadwick has been careful 
to stress the point that proof of formal associa- 
tion with the Communist Party is not essential in 
the Bridges case, nor, for that matter, would it 
be essential in any comparable case. ‘That he is 
charged with being a Communist is not, or should 
not be, the determinative issue,” the National 
;} Commander declares. “It is in our opinion only 
+ an incidental fact to be considered with all others 
in arriving at a final and just conclusion upon the 
facts when publicly produced.” 

Bridges’. connection with the Communists is a 
very close one, though he has denied he is a mem- 
ber of the party. Witnesses before the Dies Com- 
mittee testified that he was a member under an 
assumed name. Whether he is a card-carrying 
member of the Communist Party is not impor- 
tant, as he admittedly subscribes to their beliefs 
in their entirety. Here is a revealing dispatch from 
the home city of National Commander Chadwick 
which the New York Times published on May 14, 
1937: 

Seattle—Coming out flatly for communism, Harry 
Bridges of San Francisco, Pacific Coast President of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, told 
the University of Washington Luncheon Club th.s 
afternoon that the time is coming when there will be 
no employing class in the United States. 

“We take the stand that we as workers have noth- 
ing in common with the employers,” he said. “We 
subscribe to the belief that if the employer is not in 
business his products still will be necessary and we 
still will be providing them when there is no employ- 
ing class.” 
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In a long and considered letter to the Secretary 
of Labor under date of November 24th which has 
been carried widely in the press, the National Com- 
mander made the point that Bridges “has twice 
filed declaration of intention to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, and has twice evidenced such lack of 
interest in American citizenship as to permit his 
filing to expire. It is my thought that no presump- 
tions or favors should be indulged with regard to 
one who, by his conduct, has demonstrated such 
a lack of interest in so important a privilege as 
American citizenship.” The American Legion 
would feel the same way about Harry Bridges 
if he were a farmer, a shipowner, a tenor, or even 
a member of that “employing class” whose dirge 
he is so coniinually singing. 

But the fact that Bridges is none of these, the 
fact that instead he is what he is, the stormy petrel 
of Pacific Coast shipping, is a factor in the situa- 
tion that has ramifications affecting vitally two 
major concerns of The American Legion. The 
National Commander made this clear in an inter- 
view published late in November in the New York 
Sun: 


Living in Seattle, I have a deep civic interest in 
the fact that the last five years have seen coastwise 
shipping practically wiped into the sea. I have seen 
both operators and employes disturbed, disrupted and 
disheartened. The entire situation is important in 
two phases, international peace and the maintenance 
of our merchant marine as an arm of our nation»! 
defense. 

The American Legion’s fight against Harry 
Bridges is only a single phase of its fight against 
every ism that is not Americanism. The Legion is 
no more and no less opposed to Communism than 
it is to Fascism and Nazism. As always it is for the 
historic democracy under which this nation has 
grown to greatness. If it seems to single out Harry 
sridges for particular and individual attention, 
that is only because Bridges happens to exemplify 
a crucial and special situation. 
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rom 
da HE American Legion Magazine announces a $1500 prize 
! contest for short stories and articles to be conducted exclu- 
sively among men and women, members of The American 
- to Legion, who have not previously been represented in these 
wes pages. (This restriction does not, however, exclude those who 
E won prizes in any of the three Big Moments contests which this 
ed magazine has conducted in previous years, or those whose con- 
up j tributions have appeared in Keeping Step or Then and Now.) 
ck, Short stories and articles will be handled on an identical 
ng basis. The only distinction between the two to be observed will 
ler be that of length; the limit on stories is 3000 words, on articles, 
up 2000 words. Submit as many of either as you like. 
gh For the best short story or article submitted in this con- 
at test (which will close January 16, 1939) this magazine will 
pay $500. For the next best, $300. For the next best, $200. For 
he the five next best, $100 each. 
4) JANUARY, 1939 


ine 


vo } FINAL NOTICE—$1500 PRIZE CONTEST FOR LEGIONNAIRES 


This magazine reserves the right to buy any other manu- 
scripts which are suitable for publication, at $50 each. 


This is the final notice. Remember the deadline—manuscripts 
must reach the edicorial offices of the magazine not later than 
Monday, January 16, 1939. 


The editors of the magazine will be the judges in this con- 
test, and their decision will be final. Emploves of the magazine 
and of the national Legion organization wiil not be eligible to 
compete. 


It will be impossible for the staff to enter into correspondence 
regarding manuscripts entered in the contest. 


Address your contribution PRIZE CONTEST, THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 15 West 48th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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by 


Ernest Paynter 


URING ’17 and ’18, the allied 

countries’ headquarters in Lon- 

don had to do considerable 

entertaining, with diplomats, 
high Army and Navy officers, newspaper 
men and other distinguished personages 
as guests. C«casionally royalty attended 
these functions. 

Someone suggested there be served, as 
a side dish only, an item of food so typical 
of the nation whose representative was 
giving the particular dinner as to be al- 
most unobtainable in other countries. 

A few days before Admiral Sims gave 
his dinner-party, he sent orders to 
Queenstown, Ireland, for John Baker, 
Chief Commissary Steward of the U.S.S. 
Melville, to come to London, bringing 
with him all ingredients for Boston baked 
beans and brown bread. The admiral had 
been shipmates with John, had eaten of 
his proudest confection, and knew he was 
picking a winner. 


OHN was the best sea-going cook I’ve 
ever been shipmates with. A native 
of Boston, Boston baked beans was his 
specialty, preparing them almost a sacra- 
ment. While theoretically his duties had 
to do with food for enlisted men only, 
still he was a gentleman, and if he liked 
an officer, that officer could be pretty 
certain of finding his Sunday morning 
breakfast graced by a liberal helping of 
John’s masterpiece. 

Navy beans came in eleven-gallon 
bags; salt pork in eighty-pound kegs; 
molasses, black, pungent, heavy, in fif- 
teen-gallon kegs. As it was impracticable 
to transport these items from Queens- 
town to London in broken packages, John 
took the original containers, almost 
enough to feed a ship’s company. 

He expected to be absent five or six 
days. He was gone fifteen, returning with 
a letter from Admiral Sims stating that 
“Chief Commissary Steward John Baker, 
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U. S. Navy, is hereby granted ten 
days’ leave of absence, with travel- 
ing time, for exceptional ability in 
the performance of his duties.”’ 

In relating to me his adventures, 
John may have spread a little extra 
sail, but I learned that the main 
facts about the dinner were about 
as he told them. 

Anyway, it’s his yarn and, as 
he said, he’ll bring it alongside; 
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whether or not you hoist it aboard, 
that’s strictly up to you. 


HEN—John explained to 

me over numerous glasses of 
stout in Queenstown’s Rob Roy 
Bar—I dropped anchor at U. S. 
Naval Headquarters in Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, and discharged 
my cargo from the truck an aide to 
Admiral Sims had sent to meet me, 
the sidewalk looked as if I was 
opening up a private Navy Yard. 
That’s how much stuff I carried 
with me for the blowout. 

A French chef had been signed 
on to get ready the main portion of 
the big feed. He treated me like a 
bucko mate treats a stowaway. 
That is, he tried to, but seeing I’d 
hoisted a lot of Scotch, I told him 
where to stow his jaw-tackle, using 
good old-fashioned sailor talk. 


Beans, baked Boston style, 
was the admiral’s idea of 
a good first course 


The kitchen was big enough for a 
battleship’s galley, with three ranges and 
plenty of cooking-gear. The Froggie had 
all hands thinking he was the niftiest 
thing ever walked up a gangplank, and 
that if the blowout was to come off ship- 
shape, he had to run it from stem to 
stern and truck to keel. He was fat as a 
porpoise, with curly black hair and a 
shiny moustache that I could have 
chinned myself on. 

I hit there the day before the party, 
and he was steaming around like a 
gunner’s mate getting set for target 
practice. When he talked to me, he 
sputtered and spit till I thought I was 
standing on the foc’sle of a destroyer 
that had just shipped a heavy sea. He 
said we'd have fifty guests, and that King 
George V of England was to be the top- 
side one. 

“Oo-la-la!’”’ he chirped, dancing like a 
speedboat swinging alongside the flag- 
ship. “I—I, Victor Martell—I am choose 
for to prepare a mos’ magneef banquet 
tomorrow for ze king. Nevaire do I so 
grand”. 

He pointed to about a million pots, 
pans, and kettles. ‘“Tomorrow, earlee, 
we begin.” 

That was O. K. for him, but you can’t 
bake beans in twelve hours, not for a 
King to eat, so I got under way. Seeing 
there was plenty of cooking-gear, I 
figured I might as well use everything I'd 
brought from Queenstown. Man dear, I 
went through that bag of beans like a 
skipper picking a volunteer crew for a 
life-saving job at sea, giving the deep-six 
to all spotted and busted ones. Besides, 
sometimes a little rock got mixed in with 

them, and I didn’t want a King to 

shipwreck a tooth on my chow. 

The Frog couldn’t see my line- 

up at all. “Pah!” he screamed. 

“Food for ze peegs. Eet ees 

not of a sense. Ze King, ze 

othaire gues’, zey take 

jus’ one leetle bite, 

no more. I—I, Victor 

Martell—I make ze 
real feas’.”’ 

“O. K., Froggie,”’ 
I told him. ‘You 
steer your course, 
and I'll steer mine.” 

I always keep a 
pretty steady look- 
out when I’m baking 
beans, and this time 
I nursed them like a 
skipper does his first 
ship. Soaked them 
all day, then poured 
off that water, and 
put them with the 
salt pork and a 
couple of onions in 
the baking-pots. 
Then a little mus- 
(Cont. on page 34) 
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ILLUSTRATION ly RAYMOND SISLEY 


* * * 


ARLY in February, 1910, special 
orders from Chaumont directed 
that Sgt. 1Cl. Price, Med. Det., 
be detached from duty with 

Base Hospital No. 10, U.S. A., A. E. F., 
and returned to the United States for 
discharge as a casual. The orders said 
nothing about Madelon, which is why 
this tale happens to be written. 

I had just completed twenty-one 
months’ service with the Philadelphia 
Hospital Unit—one of the six medical 
outfits which a generous War Department 
loaned to the British in April, 1917, and 
promptly forgot. Since May, 1917, we 
had been operating a 3000-bed British 
hospital, known to the War Office as No. 
16 (Philadelphia, U. S. A.) General Hos- 
pital at Le Tréport, a little fishing village 
on the chalk cliffs overlooking the Chan- 
nel between Dieppe and Abbeville. 
Shortly after the Armistice, I had ac- 
quired Madelon—what we would call 
today a Belgian Shepherd pup; what we 
then called a police dog and what the 
Frog I bought her from called a chien 
loup. Madelon was nearly two months 
old, mostly legs, tail and ears, when I 
fought my way into a third-class com- 
partment on the Nord railway for Paris. 
Four French civilians, a Belgian and a 
corporal of the South African High- 
landers were already in the compart- 
ment but they made room for Madelon 
and me. 

On our arrival at the Gare du Nord in 


Paris, the R. T. O. told 
me that the next train 
for Brest left at 11:05 
and that I’d better be 
on it. So Madelon and 
I walked to the Séars 
and Stripes office in the 
Rue Taitbout hoping to 
borrow a few francs 
from my old friend, 
Private Hudson R. 
(Boz) Hawley, known 
to readers of this maga- 
zine as the Saluting 
Demon. The Great Man 
was away on a tour of 
the S. O. S. with Gen- 
eral Harbord, so after 
Madelon had left her 
calling card in the Stars 
and Stripes lobby, we 
headed back for the 
Gare Montparnasse. At 
this point Madelon es- 
tablished one of her 
first claims to fame. 
She became the first 
dog ever to travel on 
the Paris Metro. The 
hag at the ticket taker’s 
gate tried to stop us. 
As I charged past her 
with the pup in my 
arms, she aised her 
hands and let them fall 
in a hopeless gesture. 


shouted, “les 


« 


“Tiens, alors!” she 
chiens américains passent partout 

As I think that line over, it seems more 
and more like a nasty crack. 

The trip from Paris to Brest was un- 
eventful and it was not until a doughboy 
at the Brest station warned me, that I 
realized what troubles were ahead. 

“Buddy,” he said, “dogs ain’t per- 
mitted in the embarkation camps and 
that pup’s going to cause you plenty 
trouble.” 

Forthwith I put Madelon in a musette 
bag slung over my shoulder and headed 
for Fort Bougon, where I was promptly 
attached to a casual company awaiting 
embarkation for the States. Fort Bougon 
was built, I-believe, by Vauban for Louis 


XIV, and the wooden huts of the A. E. F. 
had been built in the moats. There was 
a cold February rain falling most of the 
time I was there and Smedley Butler was 
raising particular hell with the gang that 
was waiting to go home. 

My new buddies in the casual company 
gave Madelon a rousing welcome. She 
was a friendly, likeable little tyke and 
soon wagged her way into their affections. 
Within an hour after I was installed in 
the forty-bunk hut, I was told that 
Smedley Butler was enforcing the Articles 
of War, plus a few flourishes of his own, 
clear up to the hilt. Detachments march- 
ing to the docks to go home had been 
given an about face in sight of the trans- 
ports and rerouted to the Army of Occu- 
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MADELON 


by E.Nobille Price 


pation for failing to salute and for un- 
complimentary remarks like ‘“‘Who won 
the War?”’ Whole outfits had been pun- 
ished severely because one man had some 
equipment with him that wasn’t issue. I 
wanted to get home as quick as the next 
man and I didn’t want to gum things for 
the rest of the gang, so I called them to- 
gether and offered to get rid of the purp. 

“Nothin’ doin’,”’ they said. “We like 
that pooch and she goes home with us!” 

The entire thirty-nine went to work to 
see that Madelon was guarded from pry- 
ing eyes. I shuffled through the mess line 
six times a day—three times for my own 
chow and three times for the pup’s. I 
had a lower in the hut and kept Madelon 
chained to the bunk. I trained her to lie 
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under it except when I called her and in- 
side of a week she was so fat she could 
hardly squeeze her way out. Darkness 
fell early in those raw February days and 
there were many hours out of the twenty- 
four when I could take her for a walk 
under cover of night. All went pretty 
well until half way through the second 
week a corporal of Engineers came bust- 
ing into the hut short of breath but full 
of bad news. 

“Wow!” he gasped, “I was over to the 
Y hut and whaddye know? Black Jack is 
goin’ to inspect day after tomorrow.” 

This turned out to be all too true. 
About that time complaints had been 
made in Congress over the conditions in 
the camps at Brest. A Congressional 


“Stand aside there, you 
men!”? roared Smedley. 
“Looks to me as if you’re 

hiding something” 


committee of investigation was on the sea 
at that very moment. That was why 
Smedley had had us carrying and laying 
duckboards around Fort Bougon and 
why Pershing was coming down to raise 
his own particular cain before the politi- 
cians got there. Even worse, Pershing 
was to inspect quarters at 11 A.M. and 
Smedley was going to inspect them at 9, 
just to make sure that the Old Man 
would find everything jake. 

The Dog Walkers Detachment didn’t 
think that sounded so hot. A police dog 
puppy wasn’t exactly issue. A dog under 
a bunk wouldn’t exactly please Old 
Gimlet Eye and if Black Jack saw him, 
we'd probably get twenty years in 
Leavenworth—if indeed we ever saw the 
States. Once more there was a council 
of War and this time the vote was, “T’hell 
with Smedley! (Continued on page 36) 
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OR two years Mississippi has led 

the Legion; led it in membership 

accomplishment and has had the 

honor of leading the last two great 
National Convention parades—New York 
and Los Angeles. The Department is de- 
termined to hold the post of honor in 1939 
and makes no secret of that determina- 
tion—Chicago is the objective, with a 
parade greater than that which last fall 
took its way from Jackson to the western 
sea, a caravan distinctly Mississippian 
which, forty-three days enroute, told the 
people of sixteen States more than they 
had ever known of the Cotton and Mag- 
nolia State. 

Mississippi is proud of its Legion, and 
its Legion is proud to do it honor. Depart- 
ment Commander Wilkes Davis has 
issued a broad challenge to the Legion at 
large to compete for tops in 1939, con- 
fident that the fine spirit aroused in his 
Department will not fail to overcome any 
competition. In issuing the challenge, 
Department Commander Davis tells the 
secret, which is no secret, of holding first 
place, and tells of the trip to Los Angeles. 
Here is his challenge and report: 

“From way down in the deep South, 
in Mississippi—land of romance and 
chivalry, home of cotton and the mag- 
nolias—came the delegation to the 1938 
American Legion National Convention at 
Los Angeles, California, to lead the 
national parade. Now back in the home 
sector, members of the Mississippi De- 
partment of The American Legion once 
more renew their challenge to the rest 
of the nation—the challenge of leadership 
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The 1938 caravan leaving Jack- 
son enroute to Los Angeles. 
Within 43 days it visited 540 
towns in sixteen States and had 
rolled 5,750 miles 





in the 1939 membership contest. Origi- 
nator of the idea of ‘the world’s longest 
parade to the world’s largest parade’ in 
1937 and earning the honor of leading 
the parade in New York, and again in 
1938 in Los Angeles, Mississippi now, 
more than ever before, is determined to 
head the list again in 19309. 

“How Mississippi has maintained her 
position of leadership for two consecu- 
tive years is no secret. There has been no 
hocus-pocus, no legerdemain. The De- 
partment’s success has come from the 
honest effort and active coéperation of 
every Legionnaire in the State. It was 
about two years ago that the fires of en- 
thusiasm were kindled to their present 
height. For some time it had been appar- 
ent that many men eligible for member- 
ship had not joined the Legion. The 
annual membership drives usually were 


MISSISSIPPE’S 


successful, but, generally speaking, in- 9 
terest in securing new members waned § 
soon after the close of each campaign and & 
it was not until a vigorous campaign i 
under the able leadership of Past Depart- 
ment Commanders Charlie Sims and § 
Adrian Boyd stirred up such interest 
that the Department moved from a lowly 
position to the place at the top. As 
though awakening from a state of § 
lethargy every Post in the Department 7 
swung into action with the vim of 1917 9 
and 1918, not only enlisting the eligibles : 
in their respective areas but arousing a 7 
sound, healthy interest among the non 7 
eligibles. 4 
“Having won the honor to lead the 
parade in New York in 10937, five large 
floats were built from funds raised by 
popular subscription under the leader- 
ship of Governor Hugh L. White. These 
floats formed the main unit of a caravan 
which was on continu- 
ous parade for almost a 7 ; 
month, visiting nearly 
all of the States east of . m 
the Mississippi River, te 


the New England \ 





States excepted. Mis- be 
sissippi’s Legion \Y 
bands, 40 and 8 loco- * Ui 
motives and delega- Mend 
tions from the several ( Sa 
Posts joined the cara- ( 
. " > Df 
van in New York to | 


make the State’s sec- 
tion of the parade one 
of the most brilliant in 
the line of march as it 3 
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DAY 


PARADE 


a“ the everlasting team-work that does it, says 
Department Commander Wilkes Davis—that 
team-work has kept the Magnolia State at the head 
of the parade for two years, with a strong start for 
the third. Smart and spunky, Ole Miss challenges 
the Legion world to take the title away from her 


passed up Fifth Avenue led by Miss 
Elaine Russell, of Vicksburg. The caravan 
to New York was captained by W. S. 
Shipman. then Department Vice Com- 
mander. 

“When Mississippi won the national 
contest and the honor of leading the 
parade for the second consecutive year, 
the State Legislature appropriated the 
sum of $25,000 for an even more elabor- 
ate caravan than that which took New 
York by storm in 1937. Headed by a giant 
float symbolic of peace, the 1938 caravan 
set out on its good-will journey on August 
21st under the leadership of Walter Lee, 
of Jackson, Grand Chef de Gare Passé of 
the Grande Voiture of Mississippi, and 
during the forty-three day parade to 








AGRICULTURE 


Los Angeles and back to the home sta- 
tion 540 towns and cities in sixteen States 
of the West and Middle West were visi- 
ted. The total length of the journey was 
5,750 miles, breaking all previous records 
for the ‘world’s longest parade,’ including 
Mississippi's own record set in 1937. 
“Accompanying the caravan as per- 
sonal representative of Governor Hugh 
L. White was Miss Elaine Russell, who 
conveyed the Governor’s greetings to 
high Legion dignitaries and Governors of 
States included in the itinerary. Miss 
Russell, enthroned as ‘Queen of Peace,’ 
at the head of the Mississippi delegation 
in the annual review at Los Angeles, 
achieved the distinction of leading the 
national parade for two consecutive years. 


Just one of the reasons for visiting Mississippi. The agricul- 
tural float with its cargo of fair lassies and cotton bolls 
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“Among the most popular of the Mis- 
sissippi floats which, aside from the peace 
float depicted the story of the State in 
agriculture, recreation, history and in- 
dustry, was the recreation float which 
was constructed in the form of a sail boat, 
and was guided by Misses Anna Ruth 
Green, of Hattiesburg, and Carol Fox, 
of Jackson. 

“The history float, a replica of ‘Rosa- 
lie,’ State shrine of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, attracted attention and 
much favorable comment. ‘Rosalie,’ 
rich in history and tradition, stands on 
the banks of the Mississippi at Natchez. 
Riding on this float and representing the 
womanhood of the Old South was beauti- 
ful, blonde Betty Crawley, of Kosciusko, 
daughter of National Vice Commander 
James T. Crawley. 

‘Mississippi musicians were also in the 
limelight at Los Angeles. Miss Annie 
Laurie Bishop, vivacious Tupelo drum 
major, was accorded new laurels for her 
splendid performance in the great spec- 
tacle. Newcomers to the National Con- 
vention, Misses Bobbie Vaughn and Boots 
Thompson attracted much attention as 
twirling drum majors of the 
Pike County Legion Band, 
which was led by Robert 
Revere, of McComb, de- 
scendant of the famous 
Paul Revere. The spear- 
head of the musical organi- 
zations in the Mississippi 
section was the Drum and 
Bugle Corps sent by Henry 
H. Graves Post, of Jackson 
—an all-Legion corps led 
by Miss Brownie Burton 
as drum major. And, let it 
be said, this is one of the 
oldest of the all-Legion 
outfits and is a veteran in 
National Convention pa- 
rades. This fine corps has 
attended twelve National 
Conventions and at Los 
Angeles, as usual, acquitted 
itself with honor. 

“Naturally the State has 
received much favorable 
publicity through the po- 
sition of leadership achieved 
by its Legion during the 
past two years. Magnolia 
State Legionnaires are as 
one in their determina- 
tion to defend and hold 
their title as member- 
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ship champions and here and now toss 
out a clear-cut challenge to the rest 
of the nation to attempt to better our 
record. Mississippi will lead again in 
1939!” 


Flame of Peace 


N IMPRESSIVE ceremony at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery, just as 
the evening shades were falling on No- 
vember 3d, marked the beginning of the 
Legion’s official observance of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice. There at America’s shrine a 
torch sent by the Government of France, 
symbolic of ideals of peace and amity 
held in common by the people of France 
and America, was lighted and started 
on its journey to Paris for participation 
in the national celebration. There at 
the Arc de Triomphe, where the French 
Unknown Soldier lies buried, the torch 
from America was joined by similar 
torches of living flame lighted at shrines 
in all the French provinces and from al- 
lied countries. 

The ceremony at Arlington was under 
the direction of Horace W. Lineburg, 
Past Department Commander of the 
District of Columbia and Chairman of 
the National Pilgrimage Committee. 
With the National Guard of Honor 
drawn up before the Tomb, the official 
party, composed of Chairman Lineburg, 
Department Commander James T. Brady, 
Department Chaplain H. E. Snyder, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Emmanuel Lombard, 
military attaché to the French Embassy 
at Washington, passed down through the 
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Lighting the torch at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier at Ar- 
lington which was sent to France 
for the Armistice ceremony at 
the Tomb of the French Un- 


known 


open ranks to the face of the Tomb where 
the ceremony was concluded. 

The torch with its living flame was de- 
livered to Past National Commander 
Edward E. Spafford on board the S. S. 
Queen Mary and was by him, as the offi- 
cial representative of The American Le- 
gion and American veterans, carried to 
France, where at the Forest of Com- 
piégne, scene of the signing of the Armis- 





tice, the first service was held, then to 
the ceremonies at the Arc de Triomphe 
on November 11th. The selection of 
Past National Commander Spafford as 
the official representative was considered 
particularly appropriate, since he was 
selected as the Legion’s national leader at 
the Convention held in Paris in 1927. 
The ceremony and the symbolism of 
the lighted torches had a special signifi- 
cance in France, where it is the custom 
to preserve an eternal flame at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and at local 
shrines dedicated to the dead of the 
World War. The flambeaux in the cities 
of France were lighted on November rst, 
the eve of All Souls Day, from the 


Forges Post, Chicago, presents a fever therapy cabinet to Hines 
Hospital. Back of the cabinet stand the Illinois Department Com- 
mander and eight Past Department Commanders 
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flames at 
these 
shrines. All 
torches 
were taken 
to Com- 
piégne 
for an elab- 
orate cere- 
mony, at 
the con- 
clusion of 
which the 
flaming 
torches 
were ex- 
tinguished. 
They were then taken to the Arc de 
Triomphe and relighted from the eternal 
flame at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, and on the following day were re- 
turned to the various French cities and 
provinces where, with impressive cere- 
monies, the torches relighted the flames 
burning at the local shrines. In that man- 
ner the eternal flame at the Tomb of the 
French Unknown leaped distances to burn 
now at most of the French monuments to 
the World War dead. The assembled 
torches at the Paris ceremony symbolized 
a mass flame of hoje for eternal peace. 


Yes, bur You Gan 
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Hospital Help 


EPORTS of success- 
fully _ accomplished 
hospital assistance pro- 
grams continue to come 
to the desk of the Step- 
Keeper, a certain testi- 
monial of the devotion of 
the organization to a bene- 
ficial and constructivecom- 
munity service program. 
From a hasty survey it 
would seem that artificial 
respiratory equipment — 
iron lungs—are greatest in 
number, but the program 
is by no means confined to 
that appliance. There are 
reports of oxygen tents, 
fever therapy cabinets, and 
other special equipment, 
all given freely for the 
general use of those who 
are in need of the special 
type of treatment. That 
there is a need for more iron lungs can 
be seen from the statement of an expert 
who says there is but one respirator for 
every 400,000 people in the United States. 
Just recently The American Legion 








OLONEL 

HENRY DICK- 
INSON LINDS- 
LEY, Past National 
Commander and dis- 
tinguished leader of 
THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, peacefully 
passed from his life 
at his home at Dal- 
las, Texas, on No- 
vember 18th. With 
his passing finis was 
written to a notable 
career of more than 
forty years in active 
public life as a pub- 
lic official and ad- 
ministrator, finan- 
cier, in general busi- 
ness, as an army of- 
ficer, and as a leader 
in public affairs. 
His business inter- 
ests were widespread 
and were distributed over a number of 
States. As an inveterate world-traveler, 
he enjoyed a circle of friends world- 
wide in scope. Many there are who 
sincerely mourn the death of this dis- 
tinguished leader, great American and 
steadfast friend. 

Colonel Lindsley once described him- 
self as a Tennesseean by birth and a 
Texan by adoption; to which his one- 
time biographer added “a citizen of the 
world by inclination and force of habit.” 
He was born at Nashville on February 
29, 1872, and received his education 
in private schools. He began his busi- 
ness career at Dallas, Texas, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1893, but 
soon afterward entered the field of 
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HENRY DICKINSON LINDSLEY 


banking and real 
estate. Elected May- 
or of Dallas in 1915, 
he resigned in 1917 
and joined theA.E. F. 
in December, 1917, 
serving with the rank 
of colonel and being 
in charge of gov- 
ernment insurance 
overseas. In De- 
cember, 1918, he 
returned to the 
United States to 
become Director of 
the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 
After his return to 
private life he be- 
come president of 
Henry D. Lindsley 
& Company, invest- 
ment bankers, with 
the home office in 
New York City. 

When the delegates from all the States 
in the Union, representing the combat 
forces at home and abroad, came to- 
gether at St. Louis, on May 8, 1919, 
with the idea of perfecting the organ- 
ization of a society of veterans of the 
World War which had been begun in 
Paris in March under the tentative name 
of The American Legion, Colonel Hen 
Lindsley was a delegate from Texas an 
became its permanent chairman. Nothing 
is truer than the words he wrote just be- 
fore the Minneapolis Convention in 
1919: “There is no power that can de- 
stroy The American Legion except The 
American Legion itself. Its usefulness 
cannot be diminished except through its 
own acts.” 
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Passing the skunk—Membership Chair- 
man Forrest Morris of Harry B. Dorst 
Post, McPherson, Kansas, hands Sylvester, 

“the efficiency expert,” to Ray Graves 


Auxiliary of the Department of Minne- 
sota, through its Department President, 
Mrs. James V. O’Neill, presented an 
adult respirator to the University of 
Minnesota Hospital in memory of Dr. 
Helen Hughes Hielscher, first President 
of the Department of Minnesota. The 
respirator will be used within the hospital, 
but will be sent to any part of Minnesota 
upon call, if not currently in use. The 
purchase of the equipment was made 
possible by funds derived from the poppy 
workroom activity. 

Chalk up another completed program 
for the Third District of the Department 
of Illinois, in the South Side area of 
Chicago. It has purchased an iron lung 
at a cost of $2,450 which has been placed 
in service for the benefit of all adult and 
child residents in its area. In addition to 
the purchase, Dr. Frank J. Norton, 
Medical Officer of the Third District, 
gave a series of lessons to Legionnaire 
first aid experts, instructing them in the 
uses of the iron lung and method of 
operation. 

Funds for purchase of the iron lung 
equipment were provided by the thirty- 
two Posts in the District through a 
committee headed by Nate T. Feldt, 
immediate Past Commander of the Third 
District. 

Another presentation made recently by 
a Chicago Post was considered of such 
importance that the ceremony was 
attended by Department Commander 
Edward Clamage and eight Past Depart- 
ment Commanders. That was the oc- 
casion when Forges Post and its Auxiliary 
gave a fever therapy cabinet to Edward 
Hines Memorial Hospital, a Government 
Facility for the care and treatment of 
veterans of the World War. The pres- 
entation was made to Colonel Hugh 
Scott, Manager of the Facility. 

Forges Post seems to have entered a 
new field in the hospital assistance pro- 
gram in the (Continued on page 50) 
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ALWAYS FINISH WHAT YOU START 


Those New Year's Resolutions, What We Mean 
By Wallgren 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


CCORDING to Post Adjutant Coy 

R. Ridinger, of Christiansburg, 

Virginia, a homecoming cele- 

bration was held for National 

Vice Commander Charlie Crush. The 

town was decorated with flags and ban- 

ners, and a large crowd had gathered for 

the festivities. Encountering bands, drum 

corps and what-nots, a farmer who had 

driven in from a distant point asked a 
little colored boy what was going on. 

“ ’Deed, I doan know ’xactly, suh,” re- 

plied the boy, “but I think they gwine 

crucify Mr. Charlie Crush.” 


OMRADE Stephen P. Holt, 


following sign in front of a tourist home 
in his State: 
CLEAN COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
HOME COOKED FOOD 
REASONABLE RATS 


WO old timers of the road were dis- 
cussing the power of will as their mul- 
ligan simmered over the campfire. 
“When I was twenty I made up my 
mind to get rich,” one of them said. 
“But you never got rich.” 
“No. By the time I was twenty-one I 
decided it was easier to change my mind.” 


“What are they?” 
“Beans!” 


R. L. R. WOLTERMANN of New- 
port, Kentucky, writes concerning 
a little girl who presented herself for en- 
rolment the first day of school. She 
— very much like a true daughter of 
Italy. 
“You are an Italian?” asked the 
teacher. 
“No’m,” was the reply. 
“But wasn’t your father born in Italy?” 
“Yes’m.” 
“And wasn’t your mother born 
in Italy?” 
““Yes’m. 


” 





of Salt Lake City, writes 
about the time he was awakened 
from peaceful slumbers in his 
tent one midnight at Fort Mon- 
roe, back in 1918. From a sentry 
came the challenge: “Halt! Who’s 
there?” 

“Officer of the day,” was the 
reply. 

There was a long silence, fol- 
lowed by the sound of footsteps 
stopped by a quick command— 
“Halt!”—and that unmistakable 
click of a rifle safety slipped off. 
The officer in an irritable, ner- 
vous voice cried: “Well, well, 
what do you say now?” 

“I can’t just remember,” re- 
plied the sentry. “But, by jingo, 
you better stand still until I 
think of it!” 


AIL CUNNINGHAM, of 

Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, tells about a young reporter 
on a small paper who was visiting 
in a large city and had been in- 
vited to lunch at the press club by 
a fellow newspaper man. The out- 
of-towner was all ears to hear all 
the talk he could among the writing fra- 
ternity. Across his table a man was say- 
in 





g: 
“Well, the upshot of it was that it took 
me ten years of hard, grinding labor to 
discover that I had absolutely no talent 
for writing.” 

“Then you gave up, sir?” said the 
young reporter. 

“Oh, no,” replied the man. “By that 
time I was too famous.” 


OR the Sign Collectors Club, Le- 

gionnaire Julius Festner of Chandler, 
Arizona, sends this one which he copied 
from the wall of a restaurant: “We have 
an agreement witi: the First National 
Bank. They serve no sandwiches. We 
cash no checks.” 


ND Don Jones, of New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, sends word that he read the 
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LITTLE girl’s brother set a trap to 
catch birds. The little girl thought 
it was wrong and cruel. She wept at first, 
then her mother noticed she became 
cheerful again, and she was asked the 
cause. 
“T prayed for my brother to be a better 
boy.” 
“What else?” asked her mother. 
“T prayed that the trap would not 
catch any birds.” 
“What else?” 
“Then I went out and kicked the old 
trap all to pieces.”’ 


OMRADE Ned Prince of Hoosick, 
New York, is telling one about the 
rookie passing the mess hall and asking 
the cook: 
“‘What’s on the menu tonight?” 
“Oh, we have thousands of things to 
eat tonight.” 


“Well, you must be Italian.” 
“No’m, I’m Irish,” she in- 
sisted. “I was born in Boston.” 


COLLEGE freshman was 
being severely criticized by 
his professor. 

“Your last paper was very 
difficult to read,” said the pro- 
fessor. ““Your work should be so 
written that even the most ignor- 
ant will be able to understand it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the student. 
“What part didn’t you get?” 





HE railway coach was 
crowded and a none too well 
dressed little boy had taken a 
seat alongside a very haughty 
and fashionably dressed woman. 
The boy was sniffing in a very 
annoying manner. Finally the 
woman turned to the boy and 
asked: 
“Have you got a_ handker- 
chief?” 
“Yes,”’ replied the boy, “but 
I don’t lend it to strangers.” 





Y WAY of reward of faithful political 
service an ambitious bartender was 
appointed police magistrate. 

“‘What’s the charge against this man?” 
he asked when the first case was called 
before him. 

“Drunk, your honor.” 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Sure, sir,” said the accused, “I never 
drink a drop.” 

“Have a cigar, then,”’ urged his honor 
as he absent mindedly polished the top 
of the desk with his handkerchief. 


MOTHER was taking her young 
son for a ride in the car. On their 
way home, the lad asked: 

“Mother, where are all the infernal 
idiots?” 

“Why. son,” she replied, “they only 
happen to be on the highway when your 
father is driving.” 
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GENERAL ox 


O SOME veterans—or should we 
say most veterans?—the story 
we are about to ask a member of 
the Then and Now Gang to tell 
would appear to be merely a roseate 
dream of service days, if the story wasn’t 
well supported with the evidence repro- 
duced on this page. To other veterans— 
and again we might say most veterans— 
the episode isn’t so very unusual, because 
among the commissioned personnel of the 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps there 
were fine fellows as well as punk guys just 
as there were among the enlisted men. 

At any rate, if the talking picture 
industry had been staging the affair, the 
theme song might well have been that 
favorite of 1918-19, “I’ve Got My 
Captain Working for Me Now.” Let’s 
get on with the story, which came from 
Earle R. (the E. P. on the cover is wrong, 
he says) Poorbaugh, 6915 Harford Road, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Past Vice Com- 
mander of German H. H. Emory Post of 
his home city, along with a menu of 
which the cover and a cartoon that 
appeared therein are shown on this page. 
We'll let Poorbaugh do the talking: 

“TI am enclosing a treasured souvenir 
of an unusual event whose twentieth 
anniversary could soon be celebrated. 
It is the only menu of its kind that I have 
ever seen—a menu for a dinner given for 
twenty enlisted men at which officers 
served as K. P.’s. That was one time when 
the usual sign ‘Officers Only’ meant 
nothing at the Officers’ Mess at 7 Rue de 
la Gare, Bar-sur-Aube, France, because 
that is where this unusual affair was held 
the night before New Year’s Eve— 
December 30, 1918. Incidentally, I had 
been promoted from private to sergeant 
just two days before the dinner. 

“Just what the dinner consisted of 
escapes my mind at this late date, but I 
seem hazily to remember beans, with 
beaucoup vin rouge et vin blanc, with 
perhaps a bottle or two of more potent, 
more easily forgotten spirits. The princi- 
pal thing is that the officers of G-2, First 
Army, actually took on the entire job of 
K. P. Because I had been with that 
particular outfit only a short time, I do 
not remember who these officers were 
with the exception of a Lieutenant 
H. B. Forman (or Foreman), who later 
was to drown en route from New York 
City to France in command of a Graves 
Registration detail, when the transport 
struck an iceberg. 

“T am fairly well convinced, however, 
that Brigadier General Hugh A. Drum, 
Chief of Staff, First Army, was the head 
K. P. and I recall a very dignified, 
elderly coionel who told jokes all through 
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the evening. The 
party was a huge 
success and we all 

enjoyed yelling ‘K. « 
P., more beans,’ 

and having a major 

or colonel come 
running to serve 
us. I only hope 
that those officers 
on K. P. will see 
the menu and this 
story and do a 
front and center 
and report having 
done first-class K. 
P. duty on that 
occasion. It is 
hoped also that 
Frank Mitchell and 
Manning, fellow 
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sergeants of mine, 
and other men who 
were guests at the 
dinner will write 
to me. 
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“T think I shall 








suggest to the War 
Department that 
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His AMBITION REALIZED 


in the next war—if any—all K. P. duty 
shall be done by officers. No doubt this 
movement would receive a great deal of 
support from ex-bucks, and I am willing 
to advance the idea that those officers 
who served on the occasion under dis- 
cussion would make excellent tutors for 
future officer K. P.’s. 

“A rather devious service course took 
me to the job with the First Army and, 
therefore, to that dinner. At the ripe age 
of sixteen years each, Joe Smith and I 
enlisted in the Regular Army on October 
15, 1916. In the A. E. F. with Company 


Here’s a_believe-it-or-not — a 
dinner given by the G-2 officers 
of the First Army for the en- 
listed men. And the officers 
served the chow—see the car- 
toon which illustrated the menu 


L, 26th Infantry, First Division, I was 
wounded on July 21, 1918, at Soissons, 
hospitalized, assigned to clerical duty at 
G. H. Q. Wanting to get back to my old 
outfit, I went A. W. O. L. and got as far 
as Malancourt in the Meuse-Argonne 
sector where those zealous war winners, 
the M. P.’s, picked up my buddy and 
me. General John L. Hines, a former 
First Division officer, then Commander 
of the III Army Corps, pulled some 
strings and had me assigned to his 
corps, impressing me into service as his 
orderly. 

““General Hines soon decided, however, 
that I didn’t have that mysterious some- 
thing of which good orderlies are made 
and accordingly transferred me to the 
Corps of Intelligence Police (counter- 
espionage) of G-2 of his headquarters only 
a month before the dinner I’ve been 
telling about. I served in triage until a 
week or ten days before that event and 
was transferred to Bar-sur-Aube and 
promoted to a sergeantcy. Under those 
circumstances I had hardly got acquainted 
with the officers and men when the big 
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affair came off—and that accounts for 
my failure to remember names.” 

This Department hopes, with Comrade 
Poorbaugh, that the officers and men will 
make report of their recollections of the 
dinner. That goes especially for General 
Hugh A. Drum, who recently took over 
the command of the Second Corps Area 
with his headquarters on Governors 
Island, New York. 


ELCOME home! That was the 

one greeting that all of the two 
million men in the A. E. F. were looking 
forward to twenty years ago as soon as 
the fighting stopped. And while the move- 
ment back to the States started promptly 
enough, it seemed to be a slow-motion 
project to the men awaiting orders to 
transfer to embarkation ports and their 
homeward-bound transports. But the 
waiting, which for some outfits stretched 
into months, was more than compensated 
for by the welcome when the transports 
pulled into the home ports—whether 
New York Harbor, Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Boston, orany other point of debarkation. 
Of course, the greatest percentage of 
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The above portrait of Jane A. Delano, an out- 
standing figure in the Army nursing service the Louisville, 
and a martyr to the World War, now hangs 
with those of other noted war leaders in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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Home again—one of the fleet of welcoming tugs that met all 

transports coming into the Port of New York. Here was af- 

forded, often, the first glimpse of home folks in late 1918 and 
during 1919 


the A. E. F. came into New York and so 
had the thrill of being greeted by Liberty, 
standing on her island in the harbor. 
Added to that were the welcoming craft, 
launches and tugs and ferry boats, on 
which many a returning soldier dis- 
covered his dad or mother or other 
relative whe had come on to New York 
to greet him. One such 
welcoming craft of the 
New York Mayor’s Com- 
mittee of Welcome is de- 
picted in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which was 
supplied to this depart- 
ment by Daniel J. Rooney 
of O’Donnell-Eddy Post of 
Chicago, Illinois, whose 
home is at 7040 Prairie 
Avenue in that midwestern 


metropolis. And here is 
Dan’s yarn: 
“The enclosed picture 


will bring recollections to 
tens of thousands of men 
who came home through 
the Port of New York, but 
this particular shot of the 
welcoming boat should 
have particular interest for 
the soldiers and _ sailors 
who returned on the U.S. S. 
Louisville on the trip that 
brought them into New 
York Harbor on January 
7, 1919. That was the date 
on which the picture was 
taken. 

“For the benefit of the 
thousands who sailed on 
here is a 
brief history of that ship 
compiled by Lieutenant 
Commander J. C. Car- 


stairs and Lieutenant W. H. Miscett: 

“*The U. S. S. Louisville was launched 
at Philadelphia in August, 1895. Taken 
over as auxiliary cruiser, Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in April, 1898. Duty consisted 
largely of cutting cables near Santicro 
and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; was uncer 
shell fire for 41 minutes and destroyed 
guns and signal station at former port. 
Also captured two ships attempting to 
run the blockade. Took Spanish Admiral 
Cervera and all Spanish officers to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, making a 
record run. Held record of 17 round trips 
across the Atlantic in one year. 

“ “During World War, was first Ameri- 
can ship to leave the United States. On 
August 12, 1917, was under shell fire from 
German submarines. Taken over es 
auxiliary cruiser and transport, April 26, 
1918. Was in continuous transatlantic 
service since the war started and held the 
record of trips from the start of the war 
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in 1914. Was for- 
merly U. S. M. S. 
Si. Louis of the 
American Line.’ | 

“T served on the 
Louisville as yeoman 
2d class. We had a 
crew of about 700 
men enlisted from 
practically every 
State, as well as 
Filipinos, Cubans 
and a Japanese. 
There was also an 
old retired Navy 
man who had become 
a resident of China 
but was recalled to the wartime service. 

“The ship was nicknamed by the crew, 
and rightfully so, 
the ‘Lousy-ville.’ It 
was quite common 
when picking up a 
piece of bread at 
mess to brush off a 
couple of cock- 
roaches, usually 
making some amus- 
ing remark and then 
proceeding to eat the 
bread cheerfully. 

“One of our trips 
which I recall par- 
ticularly was when 
we sailed from New 
York on December 
3, 1918, just the day 
before President Wil- 
son sailed for France 
on the U.S. S. George 
Washington. The 
paint had been scrap- 
ed off the ports and 
all lights were burn- 
ing brightly. It was 
quite a thrill to note 
other ships that we 
passed at sea all ablaze with lights. 

“We put in at Southampton on De- 
cember 12th after dark and the next 
morning when we went on deck we saw 
nine American dreadnoughts at anchor 
waiting to steam out to meet the Presi- 
dent’s ship and its escort. As soon as we 
arrived at our berth, I made arrange- 
ments to visit my brother, Roy, who was 
a carpenter’s mate, 3d class, in the Naval 
Aviation and stationed at the Northern 
Bombing Base at Eastleigh, England, 
which is only six or seven miles from 
Southampton. We had a number of visits 
while the Louisville was at Southampton, 
including a trip to London, and we also 
enjoyed Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day together. 

“One reason for our long lay-over was 
that we had to wait until the Mauritania 
finished coaling before we could get our 
coal. After helping coal ship for five days, 
we sailed on December 28th, having as 
passengers seventy-three disabled soldiers 
who were bed cases, 740 other disabled 
soldiers, 499 sailors returning to the 
States, of which last group, eight had 
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What’s the joke, buddy? A dough- 


been prisoners of war in Germany. Four 
of the men had been captured by the 
enemy submarine which had torpedoed 
and sunk the U. S. S. Jacob Jones, 
December 6, 1917, and the others when 
the Campana was torpedoed. Also about 
forty Y. M. C. A. secretaries, twenty 
nurses, Major Page, a son of Ambassador 
Page, Senator Wadsworth and a Japanese 
army captain. 

“New Year’s Eve was celebrated on 
the high seas. With the band leading, 
everyone aboard lined up and did a snake 
dance all over the ship. One night that 
taps wasn’t observed. On January 6th, 
when we arose, everything was covered 
with snow, and the next morning we 
sailed up New York Bay, where we were 
met by the welcoming fleet and tied up.” 


“sna, Phy og eae eS 


boy convulses a pair of French 

apple-women who sold to gobs and 

soldiers near the docks at Bas- 

sens, France, not far from Bor- 

deaux. Will the soldier shown 
please report? 


S SUPERINTENDENT of the Army 
Nurse Corps, (she was later and 
up to her untimely death Director 
of the Department of Nursing of the 
American Red Cross, through whose 
direction almost twenty thousand 
nurses were assigned to the service of 
her country during the World War) 
Jane A. Delano stood out as one of 
the foremost women of her calling. As 
a tribute to her outstanding service, 
seven all-nurses’ Posts of The Ameri- 
can Legion are named, and as a 
further tribute, the day before last 
Armistice Day special homage was paid 
toherwhen National CommanderChad- 
wick dedicated a memorial portrait. 
Winifred S. Nichols, Past Com- 
mander of Jane A. Delano Post of 
Washington, D. C., sent to us the 





photographic reproduction of the portrait 
of Jane A. Delano, shown on the pre- 
ceding page, with this report: 

“After long delay, the portrait of one 
of the most prominent and most beloved 
World War nurses was recently presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution in the 
Capital City where it joins the company 
of portraits of such distinguished World 
War leaders as President Woodrow 
Wilson, General John J. Pershing, 
Admiral William S. Sims; Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George, Admiral Earl 
Beatty and Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig of Great Britain; Marshal Ferdi- 
nand Foch and Marshal Joffre of France; 
General Armando Diaz of Italy, King 
Albert of Belgium and others of note. 

“The idea of having a portrait of Jane 
A. Delano painted 
and hung for pos- 
terity was first 
conceived eight 
years ago by Mar- 
jorie Woodzell, 
then Commander 
of Jane A. De- 
lano Post of 
Washington, the 
first Nurses’ Post 
organized in The 
American Legion. 
A fund, to which 
contributions 
were made by the 
American Nurses 
Association, the 
American War 
Mothers and all 
Nurses’ Posts in 
the Legion, was 
started. Among 
the contributors 
were Katherine 
May Joyce Post 
of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 
Jane A. Delano Post of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Jean Templeman Post of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Brooklyn (New York) 
Nurses Post, Jane A. Delano Post of 
Newark, New Jersey, Lydia Whiteside 
Post of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and the 
Gold Star Mothers of Washington, D. C. 
Our Post received many contributions 
from individual members and also raised 
additional funds by giving parties, by 
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Kiwis of the 150th Aero Squadron indulge in a with the 
little pasteboard pastime at Rich Field, Texas. 
Evidently good hands all around 


selling refreshments at a Department 
Convention and through other means. 
“Although the fund was completed in 
1935, the commission to do the portrait 
was not placed until in 1937, when a com- 
mittee of four of our Post—Beatrice 
Bowman, Marjorie Woodzell, Mary 
Hawthorne, and myself, as chairman, 
awarded the commission to Bjorn Egeli, 
a young Norwegian artist who came to 
this country in 1917 and became a citizen. 
“Jane Delano was the daughter of a 
soldier in the Civil War who died on a 
forced march to New Orleans and was 
buried in an unmarked grave which her 
mother was never able to locate. Jane 
was born at Montour Falls, New York, 
in 1862. In 1887, she graduated from the 
Training School for Nurses at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City. Prior to 1909, 
when she became chairman of the Red 
Cross Nursing Service, Miss Delano 
filled with distinction many positions in 
the field of nursing. She was Superinten- 
dent of Nurses in Sandhills Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Florida, during a yellow 
fever epidemic, at which time newspapers 
referred to her as the ‘Florence Nightin- 
gale of America.’ She was later in charge 
of nursing activities in a mining camp in 
Bisbee, Arizona, during a typhoid fever 
epidemic. She served also as Superinten- 
dent of Nurses at University Hospital in 
Philadelphia; Superintendent of Girls’ 
Department, House of Refuge, Randalls 
Island, New York, and Superintendent 
of Training School for Nurses at Bellevue 
Hospital from which she had graduated. 
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“While acting as 
chairman of the Red 
Cross Nursing Service, 
she was appointed in 
1909 Superintendent 
of the Army Nurse 
Corps in which capac- 
ity she traveled in the 

‘ Philippines, Hawaii, 
China and Japan. She 
received several for- 
eign decorations. In 

1912, she resigned as 

Superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps to 
devote her time to the 

Red Cross Nursing 

Service and during the 
World War, Miss De- 
lano toiled early and 
late. During this pe- 
riod, she assigned 19,- 
877 nurses to the ser- 
vice. To the Army 
were assigned 17,931, 
to the Navy 1,058 
and to the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service 284. 
The number of nurses 
sent overseas with the 
Army was 10,066, with 
the Navy 297 and 

American 

Red Cross 604. 

“Tt will be hard for 
the boys who passed 
through Base Hospital No. 42 at Bazoil- 
les-sur-Meuse, where I served, to believe 
there were sO many nurses overseas 
when they recall that there were only two 
nurses on duty in a ward of fifty beds, 
with an overflow tent of forty beds in the 
rear filled to capacity, in the summer of 


“Army of occupation” is right! p= 947 
Seems like my main Occupation / —* 
iS Fqgerw’ out extra details <— 
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1918. Miss Tiddy and I held forth in 
Ward 12 and could only give treatments 
and assist the ward surgeon with dress- 
ings. Such a thing as a bath was unheard 
of, except in rare instances. 

“When Miss Delano sailed on the 
U. S. S. George Washington on January 2, 
1919, to pay an official visit to the 
hospitals of the A. E. F., her vitality had 
been drained by her continuous and 
ardent duties. She arrived in Paris with a 
severe cold. On the night she was to speak 
to a large group of nurses from the eight 





hospitals in Savenay, her condition was 
such that Major Julia C. Stimson, then 
Chief of the Army Nurses in the A. E. F., 
had to substitute for her. Miss Delano 
developed mastoiditis, was operated upon 
February 21, 1919, and died in the 
barracks hospital in Savenay on April 
15, 1919, surrounded in her last hours by 
the nurses she had organized, the soldiers 
for whom they were enrolled and the 
people for whom all had crossed the 
Atlantic to render help. 

“Miss Delano was buried in Savenay, 
but in the autumn of 1920 her body was 
brought back to her native land, and on 
September 18, 1920, reverently com- 
mitted to her permanent resting place in 
the Nurses’ section in beautiful and 
peaceful Arlington National Cemetery, 
overlooking Washington and the Potomac 
River.”’ 


ET a gang of veterans together 
and what do they talk about? 
The bum chow, the long hikes and drill 
periods, the sometimes too-strict regula- 
tions, the digging of trenches and maneu- 
vers?—or, for those who got across the 
seas, the mud and filth of front line 
service, the long, arduous hours of duty 
in the back areas? Not that you can 
notice it! Even a short time after we all 
got out of service, talk always veered 
around to the amusing and pleasant 
incidents of service. That’s why this 
department likes to use occasionally such 
pictures as that of the two French apple- 
women and the doughboy which was 
submitted by John G. Krieger of La 
Jolla (California) Post. And we’re happy 
to report that Krieger is another ex-gob 
who has joined the reawakened Navy in 
its interest in Then and Now. Says 
Comrade Krieger: 

“T was one of the camera hounds dur- 
ing the war and am enclosing a snapshot 
that I took on February 20, 1919, while 
my ship, the U. S. S. Siboney, was in port 
at Bassens, France. Bassens will be re- 
membered as one of the American ports 
of ¢'scharge for American cargo trans- 
ports—located about forty-five miles up 
the Gironde River from where it emptied 
into the Bay of Biscay. That is where the 
huge docks and scorage sheds were built 
by our Army. Most veterans will no 
doubt remember nearby Bordeaux better 
—that port being seven miles beyond 
Bassens on the Gironde. 

“The picture was taken just outside of 
the docks at Bassens and these two 
French women were peddling apples, 
They used to sell to all the American 
soldiers and sailors returning from leave 
or liberty in Bordeaux. Who the soldier 
is, I do not know, but if he sees this 
picture and makes himself known, he 
can have a copy of it for the asking. I’d 
like to know just what wise crack he 
made to cause all the hilarity shown! 

“T had had ten years service in the 
Navy when we got into the war and in 
1917 I was a chief machinist’s mate. I 
was made ma- (Continued on page 54) 
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tard, some molasses, and the pepper. All 
night long I kept adding water for what 
had boiled away, measuring everything 
as carefully as if calibrating a sixteen-inch 
gun. Same with my brown bread. 

No sleep that night. Besides having to 
tend my beans, I didn’t trust that Frog. 
He might heave a shot of castor oil in 
them, and then where would me and the 
King get off? 

Next morning Froggie had five or six 
helpers come in. You’d have thought they 
were putting a battle-wagon in com- 
mission, the way they worked. Mostly, 
the Frog stuck to giving orders and tast- 
ing things, maybe dropping in a pinch of 
this or that when the stuff didn’t quite 
pass his inspection. 

He knew his line fore and aft. He 
dished me out some of everything he 
cooked, and I said to myself that I was 
sunk a thousand fathoms deep. Beans! 
Who the hell’d look at my beans when he 
could hoist a cargo of real chow with 
Frog names like caviar and patty-for- 
grass? ; 

I'd put everything I had, with a prayer 
on the side, into my beans, and they were 
the finest lot I’d ever turned out: every 
one a little nugget of gold. Same with the 
brown bread—moist enough to melt in 
your mouth, but not gooey. The Frog 
was polite when he tasted my stuff, and 
said, ‘“‘Trés bien,’”’ but I noticed he didn’t 
ask for seconds. 


INNER was at eight o’clock, and 

my beans were to be the first thing 
served, so that all foreigners could sample 
their real flavor before they’d tasted any- 
thing else. I filled fifty little dishes, and 
the messboys carried them into the 
dining-room. In about ten minutes one 
of the boys hustled back and _ said 
Admiral Sims wanted to see me. 


To Set Before a King 


(Continued from page 21) 


I could see typhoons, pamperos, and 
hurricanes ahead. Maybe the King had 
knocked a tooth adrift on a rock I’d 
missed. Anyway, I put on my uniform 
coat, plastered down what little hair I 
own, and got under way. Say, I’d never 
seen so much gold braid in my whole 
life! It just about blinded me, but I 
sneaked a once-over at the bean-dishes: 
every one as empty as a sailor’s pocket 
the morning after payday, and all the 
brown bread gone. I felt a lot better. I’d 
been shipmates with our admiral, and 
I’d seen enough pictures of the King to 
know him, but the rest were strangers. 
The King stood up, and all hands 
followed suit. 

“Your Majesty,” the Admiral said, 
“this is John Baker, the man who pre- 
pared the beans and bread.” 

Boy, but I felt like the skipper of a 
destroyer that’s just zig-zagged out of 
getting tin-fished. The King stuck his 
hand into mine and said, ““They were 
rarely delicious. Indeed, don’t you know, 
I shouldn’t have objected to a rather 
larger portion.” 

Maybe it was the three bottles of cham- 
pagne I’d cracked with Froggie, but I 
had the nerve to come back with, ‘“‘Why, 
look here, King, I’ve got enough beans 
and bread cooked to feed your Cold- 
stream Guards at Buckingham Palace. 
If you want seconds, just pass the word, 
and they'll be alongside.” 

He laughed a little, looked at Admiral 
Sims, and then said, “Really, don’t you 
know, I believe I should enjoy them.” 

With the King and Admiral Sims 
liking them, everybody else had to. Blast 
my hide if Admiral Sims didn’t wink at 
me when he said, “Baker, suppose you 
use larger dishes this time. Give us por- 
tions like those you used to serve me when 
you and I were shipmates on the Dixie.” 


sharp (racks of a 


At last Garand had it. His latest model 
was approved and a quantity ordered for 
test by troops in the field. 

It was a historic moment when 
Garand’s great invention began to be 
manufactured at famous old Springfield 
Armory. One can imagine the shadowy 
presence on that occasion of many figures 
from out of the past. General Henry 
Knox, who in 1777 suggested the estab- 
lishment of the Armory, and General 
George Washington, who approved and 
so ordered. Ali the officers who have 
served at the Armory, and the long line 
of gunsmiths and armorers who wrought 
there with skill and craftsmanship. 


(Continued from page 15) 


Soldiers of all our wars, there armed and 
accoutred. Surely all these must have 
been present or accounted for in the 
spirit, as drills whirred through barrels 
and mighty hammers crashed, stamping 
out parts down in the Water Shops; as 
lathes shaped the walnut stocks in the 
Hill Shops; as the rifles took form in the 
assembly room, and as the din of battle 
rose in the testing room where ninety-six 
rounds were fired from each weapon 
before it was passed. That day the semi- 
automatic took its place in a long 
succession of muskets, carbines, and 
rifles—stands of arms which inspired 
Longfeilow’s poem: 








Froggie’s eyes bugged out a fathom 
when I went back to the kitchen and 
ladled beans into plates that held about 
a quart. ‘Mon Dieu! Name of a name!” 
he screamed, grabbing his black hair,“‘Ze 
King—he mus’ pretend of a politeness 
for to eat ze Yankee peeg-food!” 

Maybe so, but the answer was that the 
only thing of his that got inside the mess- 
room was black coffee. Not even dessert. 
That gang backed up to my beans and 
bread three times, and I’m here to tell 
you they knocked one big hole in what 
I'd cooked. Now, if that’s politeness I’ll 
swallow the anchor-chain from hawse- 
pipe to bitter-end. 


EXT day Admiral Sims sent for me. 

You know what a good scout he 
was. Never forgot a shipmate, and so 
much an officer and gentleman that he 
wasn’t afraid to yarn about old times with 
enlisted men. He was standing up, pulling 
at his gray beard when I went in. He 
grabbed my hand and roared what he 
always does when he’s happy about 
things running shipshape: “‘Big ropes and 
small blocks; that’s what gets them, 
dod-gast ’em!”’ 

We talked a while about the Melville 
and the Dixie, and then he told me I 
could have ten days’ leave, eating at the 
enlisted men’s mess at headquarters if I 
wanted to. I took the leave, but I didn’t 
eat there. Froggie would probably have 
slipped me a dose of arsenic. 


Hs HAT happened to the big dinner 
he cooked?” I asked John. 

“Search me. I didn’t pay any attention 
to his chow, but the last time I saw him, 
he was waving a two-foot butcher-knife, 
yelling, ‘I am disgrace for life!’ and had 
pulled out enough of his hair to stuff a 
collision-mat.” 


Rifle 


This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished 

arms... 

Here was a gun that seemed to have 
everything. But it had still to face its 
field tests. Before it was accepted, it 
must succeed in feats ranging from pass- 
ing the Infantry Board to winning the 
personal approval of buck privates. 

For one test, two groups of ten recruits 
were chosen. Just to be sure the test was 
no set-up, the details were made from 
men who had enlisted in the field artillery. 
None ever had handled a rifle and 
probably none expected to, but then you 
get lots of surprises in the Army. These 
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innocents were turned over for three and 
one-half days’ training to two officers 
with less than one year’s service. One 
group was armed with the 1903 Spring- 
field, the other with the semi-automatic. 
Each fired first at 1,000 inches and the 
next day at 200, 300, and 500 yards. At 
the first range, the Springfields made 
66 percent hits; the semi-automatics, 87 
percent. At the longer ranges, the former 
scored 80 percent and the latter o1 per- 
cent. The third day each group fired a 
combat problem involving fire for one 
minute, twenty seconds at each of three 
ranges—200, 300, and soo yards. The 
semi-automatic group chalked up an 
83 percent against the other’s 67 percent. 
In either case, that was extraordinarily 
good for barely-trained rookies. Perhaps 
when they found field artillerymen who 
could shoot as well as that with rifles, 
they shifted them to the infantry. You 
have to be careful about showing what 
you can do in the Army. 

Equally noteworthy was another in- 
fantry school test using three groups of 
riflemen. The first group fired 1903 
Calibre .30 Springfields. After sixty 
consecutive shots, the accuracy of their 
fire deteriorated rapidly. After 150 
rounds, every shot was in line of un- 
pleasant duty. When 300 recoils had 
bruised and battered shoulders, “‘cease 
firing’ had to be blown, for the troops 
were virtually out of action. Next day 
when it was planned to go on with the 
test, the group more in sorrow than in 
insubordination announced that their 
destination should rather be the hospital 
than the firing line. Clearly they were 
capable of shooting no more for some 
time. 

Group No. 2, firing the M-1922 Calibre 
.22 rifle, were in almost as bad condition 
after 300 rounds. Shoulders were actually 
raw, not from the recoil but from the 
turning of the butt plate against them 
during the manipulation of the bolt. The 
men of this group said they were willing 
to try to fire the next day but doubted 
their ability to hit a barn door, consider- 
ing the shape their shoulders were in. 

Group No. 3 let fly with 300 rounds 
from semi-automatics. After 150, ac- 
curacy decreased somewhat because, the 
men said, their left arms got tired; they 
made no other complaint. Next day they 
stepped out on the firing line and per- 
formed as well as they had the day before. 
Stiffness of left arms from tight sling- 
straps was reported, but there was no 
mention of sore shoulders. One man fired 
700 consecutive rounds at 25 rounds a 
minute with the butt of the semi- 
automatic against his bare shoulder. The 
only effect from that heavy, rapid firing 
was that the skin of the rifleman’s 
shoulder was slightly marked by the 
checkering of the butt plate. 

These and other tests have proved 
that men using the semi-automatic will 
consistently outshoot men armed with 
the Springfield or that, with consider- 
ably less train- (Continued on page 36) 
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Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellow- 
est, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, 

and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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sharp Cracks of a Rifle 


ing they will equal the markmanship 
of those using the older weapon. Be- 
cause of the new gun’s light recoil, an 
inexperienced firer flinches but little and 
is able to concentrate on aim and trigger 
squeeze. 

The training is speeded up. Not only 
does the new gun make possible a greater 
volume of fire per minute per man, but it 
is more accurate fire. How great an im- 
provement is the lessened fatigue is 
emphasized when you recall that even 
three minutes of rapid fire with the old 
Springfield, taking the jolt and working 
the bolt on a hot day, was always pretty 
wearing. 

The new gun can be fired faster than 


(Continued from page 35) 


the old even: when some malfunction of 
its automatic mechanism occurs and you 
must pull back the operating rod by 
hand for each shot. 

No wonder the verdict on the Garand 
rifle has been that it has more than 
justified expectations after a thorough 
workout and that it is “a great advance, 
on all counts, in the basic shoulder 
weapon of the infantryman.” 


UCH is the latest development of that 
traditional American weapon, the 
rifle. These days there is considerable 
that is reassuring in the fact that this 
splendid arm is American and that it 
seems likely to remain so for some time. 


Sooner or later forcign powers will ob- 
tain specimens of our semi-automatic 
which is, so far as we know, far superior 
to any gun of its type in the hands of 
any of the other armies. 

Yet it may be found to be no easier to 
copy than were the French .75’s, cap- 
tured soon after the start of the World 
War by the Germans. U. S. Rifle, 
Calibre .30, M-1 is, like other great 
inventions, simple in design and function, 
but its materials, their treatment, de- 
tails of manufacture, and the machinery 
for mass production are all closely- 
guarded secrets. And nowadays Uncle 
Sam is rapidly losing his patience with 
the nosey. 


Demobilizing —Madelon 


> 


T’hell with Pershing! The purp stays.’ 

And stay she did. 

On the dreaded morning, I went 
through the mess line the customary 
twice, but fed Madelon niost of my own 
chow as well as what Uncle Sam pro- 
vided for her. Our theory was that if she 
ate a big meal she’d sleep through both 
inspections. I shoe-horned her under my 
bunk and to sleep she went. Orders were 
to stand in the spaces between the bunks, 
two men to each aisle, as the inspecting 
party walked through the hut, but we 
planned to have four men stand in my 
aisle to screen the purp if she stuck her 
head out. As nine o’clock approached, 
the Dog Walkers Detachment showed 
some signs of nervousness. The tension 
was relieved a bit by a story brought in 
by the Engineer corporal, who had been 
to the Y again. A hundred German pris- 
oners had marched to work at Fort 
Bougon that morning, each with a gold 
service stripe sewed to his left sleeve. 
When the P. O. W. officer asked how 
come, their Feldwebel explained: 

“Ve understand for six months mit de 
A. E. F. in France, ve to a gold service 
stripe endidled are.” 

On the stroke of nine, the front door of 
the barrack was thrown open and a ser- 
geant bellowed, “ ’Shun!”’ Smedley walked 
slowly down the aisle of the hut glancing 
to right and left and living up to the 
“Gimlet Eye’ tradition. Half way down 
the barrack he came to my bunk where I 
and three other Dog Walkers were stand- 
ing at rigid attention, crowded into the 
narrow space between two double-deck- 
ers. Butler stopped short and stared at 
us searchingly. 

“What the blank blank kind of a for- 
mation is this?” he roared. ‘“‘What’s this 
mass of men doing here? Looks to me as 


(Continued from page 23) 


if they’re hiding something! Stand aside 
there, you men!” 

The four Dog Watchers shuffled aside 
and the General peered between the 
bunks. The Casual Company wavered. 
Visions of Leavenworth, Hard-Boiled 
Smith and the rock pile danced before 
my eyes. But the pup slept on, the inno- 
cent sleep of well-fed puppyhood,and the 
dark cloud rolled by and out the rear door 
of the barrack. A moment later the 
Engineer corporal stammered, ‘Good 
grief, Sarge, if the hombre had laid a fin- 
ger on that pup, I’d of had his heart out.” 

It didn’t seem possible that the biggest 
of meals and the deepest of sleeps could 
last through a second inspection—especi- 
ally by the C.-in-C. of the A. E. F., but 
the Dog Watchers insisted on taking the 
chance. 

“He ain’t any worse than Smedley; 
she stays,”’ was the consensus. 

At 11, once more, the stentorian bellow 
“*Shun!”’ Once more the unorthodox 
formation between the bunks. Pershing 
marched rapidly down the aisle, followed 
by several officers of his staff and Butler. 
Just as the C.-in-C. passed my bunk, 
Madelon stuck her head out and yawned, 
long and audibly. No one in the inspect- 
ing party stopped, but the last of the 
group, a young staff captain, turned 
quickly and caught a glimpse of Made- 
lon’s head as she peered out from under 
the bunk. As he did so, he glanced at me, 
winked and hurried on. I wish I knew his 
name. 

Days and nights passed slowly at Fort 
Bougon. Every man’s thoughts were of 
home and nothing else counted very 
much. Rumors flew through the camp. 
We were going home tomorrow. They 
were shipping us on a battleship, but we’d 
have to coal her before she sailed. Then 


we got the grapevine story of an artillery 
outfit from Connecticut that had coaled 
a battleship thinking they were coaling 
her to go home, only to be marched back 
again, to Pontanezen, their thoughts 
blacker than their fatigues. 

In spite of the duckboard work, there 
was plenty of bunk fatigue and there was 
the night when we were routed out of 


- bed at 2 A.M., told to strip, and with only 


a single blanket wrapped around us, 
were marched through that penetrating 
winter drizzle to a steam rcom for the 
first of four delousings we were to get 
before we became civilians. After the 
steaming, we found there were no towels. 
The Dog Walkers were marched back to 
their hut with streaming pores and in the 
morning ten men were taken to the hos- 
pital, not to be seen by us again. The 
corporal of Engineers was one of them. 
Madelon, the greatest gold-brick of us all, 
escaped the delousing. 

Several nights later a top sergeant of 
the Base Section electrified us by telling 
us to prepare for inspection in the com- 
pany street at 6 A. M. the next day. We 
were told that if our equipment wasn’t 
perfect, boots oiled, puttees properly 
rolled, buttons in place, or if we had any- 
thing that wasn’t issue, the outfit would 
never get home. This particular top kick 
made me believe there was a Santa Claus 
by telling me my French musette bag 
would be regarded as issue. 

Several minutes before six the next 
morning, the Dog Walkers Detachment 
appeared in the company street policed 
to the nines. Unfortunately, as ranking 
non-com of the outfit, I had to take my 
stand as right guide. The musette was 
slung over my right shoulder and hanging 
on my left hip. In the musette was 
Madelon. A captain of the Base Section 
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appeared at six sharp and proceeded to 
inspect. I came in for a special round of 
abuse because a button of my canteen 
cover was missing, but the captain didn’t 


find Madelon. During the long hike from | 


camp to the docks, I marched on the 
captain’s right. My left hand was under 
the flap of the musette; my fingers 
around Madelon’s small nose ready to cut 
off the first sign of a yip. No hike ever 
seemed as long as that one, or ever will. 

On the pier we had another ordeal of 
inspection which the purp passed suc- 
cessfully, and then we were marched onto 
a lighter. A few minutes later we were 
on board the Ortega and the worst of our 
troubles appeared to be over. But I 
didn’t dare let Madelon out of the 
musette till we had passed the break- 
water and had dropped the pilot. I still 
feared she would be returned to her native 
land by the pilct boat. 

No need to describe the long fourteen 
days between Brest and New York, how 
the limey ship’s butcher supplied me with 
meat for the pup, how she tore up a regu- 


lar army top’s brand new overseas cap, | 


how he swore he’d throw her overboard, 
how a hundred men swore they’d throw 
him overboard if he did, how Madelon 
wormed her way back into his crusty 
and well-concealed affections. 

The Ortega was making her way up the 
Narrows. Every man not in hospital was 
on deck. I was walking along the boat 
deck with Madelon on a leash when the 
British ship’s captain stopped me. I gave 
him an extra special British regimental 
sergeant major’s salute, heel-click and 
all. 

“Look here, sergeant,’”’ he said. “You 
know you can’t take that dog ashore.” 
My heart sank. 

“Why not, sir?” I asked. 

“Dogs are not permitted on His 
Majesty’s ships,” he said. “You smuggled 
this one aboard against His Majesty’s 
regulations, and on this ship she stays.” 
The old blighter wanted Madelon for 
himself. 

“Very good, sir,” I replied, saluted and 
hurried aft to consult the butcher. 

I got small comfort from him. 

“You’re up against it, me lad,” he said. 
“The bloody old blighter is fair ’orrid 
when ’e’s crossed and I eyen’t the one to 
cross ’im.”’ 

Armed with my last francs—the origi- 
nal stock had been slightly enlarged in 
sundry crap games—lI tried to persuade 
some member of the crew to smuggle 
Madelon ashore, but no volunteer could 
be found to risk the Old Man’s wrath. 
Gloom came over me, but somewhere I 
had a spark of faith that having come this 
far, Madelon’s star would carry her 
through. 

As the Ortega steamed into the upper 
bay and passed the Goddess of Liberty, 
we were met by the Mayor’s Committee 
of Welcome. They were on a police boat 
and a brass band on the top deck was 
playing ‘“Smiles.”” The Committee Boat 
tied up alongside (Continued on page 38) 
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A MAESTRO OF POWER 


WIFT and responsive as the strings and brasses of 
S a great orchestra, power moves beneath this man’s 
finger tips. Electric power, varied at his will from the 
crashing force of ten thousand sledges to the delicate 
pianissimo that pares a hairbreadth from a piece of 
steel. And so, from the machine that obeys this man’s 
bidding rolls forth the symphony of American industry 
—more goods for more people at less cost. 


This man is typical of the millions of American work- 
men who, with the machines they direct, set the tempo 
of American industry. Today the mechanical power in 
the hands of each factory worker is four times what it 
was 50 years ago. As a result, the amount that each 
worker can produce has more than doubled. And be- 
cause he produces more, he has more. 


That is why five out of six American families own 
radios, why four out of five have automobiles, why 
one out of three owns an electric refrigerator. That is 
why America has today the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. And General Electric 
scientists, engineers, and workmen, by applying electric 
power to the machines of industry, have done much to 
make this progress possible. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of bringing about still higher 


living standards. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Demobilizing Madelon 


the Ortega for ten minutes and I got my 
last inspiration. Hurrying below, I 
scrawled a note, sealed it in an envelope 
and tied it to Madelon’s collar. It read: 


To anyone with a kind heart and a 
fondness for dogs: This is Madelon, 
a Belgian police dog. She has traveled 
with me across France and across the 
Atlantic. Please be kind to her and 
deliver her to my mother, Mrs. Ernest 
M. Price, at 8 West 12th Street, New 
York City. Tell her I’m on my way 
home. 
Sgt. 1Cl. Ernest M. Price, 
Base Hospital No. 10, 
M. D.,N.A., AE. F. 


Running down gangways to the lowest 
deck that gave on the water, I found a 
point along the rail directly above the top 
deck of the police boat. It was still a full 
twenty feet higher than the bobbing deck 
of the smaller craft. To drop Madelon to 
the deck of the police boat was to risk 
breaking her legs, but it was that or 
nothing. I shouted to get the attention of 
a man on the Committee Boat’s deck and 


(Continued from page 37) 


then lowered Madelon dangling by her 
collar from the end of her chain to the 
extreme length of the leash and my arm 
and let her drop. As luck would have it, 
she fell right in the arms of my unknown 
friend, who fielded her like an All- 
American quarterback under a punt. He 
opened the letter, read it, grinned and 
waved reassuringly. The Committee Boat 
moved away amid cheers from the 
soldiers, the butcher and other members 
of the ship’s company who had seen the 
successful trans-shipment. On the top 
deck of the small boat stood a bedraggled 
and miserable looking puppy gazing 
reproachingly back at her buddies. 


T THE pier we were transferred direct- 

ly from the Ortega to a lighter which 

took us up to Fort Lee. Thence we went to 
Camp Merrittat Tenafly. Threedayslater, 
armed with a 24-hour pass, I climbed the 
stairs to my mother’s apartment on 12th 
Street. As I rang the bell, there was a 
familiar scratching and scuffling inside the 
door. A moment later it swung open and 
out leaped Madelon, policed and sleek as 


she had never been in her life. She was 
wearing a new collar and the happiest 
grin a tyke ever wore. The day we landed 
she landed too and that night her rescuer, 
a ship news boy on the New York 
American, delivered her and the note to 
my mother’s home. Madelon’s arrival was 
the first intimation my family had that I 
had left France. And so Madelon was 
demobilized without service record, trans- 
portation orders, or delousing. In fact, 
her only piece of paper work was my note 
and that wasn’t even in duplicate. 

After the war Madelon went along 
when I moved to Bryn Mawr, Pennsy]l- 
vania. In 1922, when I left there for 
Boston I gave her to a family there, since 
I didn’t think it fair to keep such a big 
dog cooped up in a city apartment. From 
time to time I got word of her, what a 
wonderful pet she was, and how fond she 
was of children. About four years ago, 
after a bad thunderstorm, they found her 
dead. She had always been terrified by 
thunder, and at the last her old heart had 
simply not been able to stand up under 
the shock. 


Professor Puck's Party 


dark and sticking it between the fifth and 
sixth ribs. Only they never molested 
ladies, being gentlemanly in their way. 

Well, it is four o’clock when we arrive 
that day in front of the Hotel Metropole, 
and here is Tours, big as life all around 
us. It is raining, to give the old town a 
familiar look. 

“We've just time for the museum,” 
Humphrey begins. ‘“‘There’s one really 
fine madonna .. .” 

He starts down the street with the 
eight women right on his heels like a 
bunch of recruits in a development 
battalion. Only Pete holds back. 

“I’d rather see the cathedral,” he 
objects, thinking of Juste’s cafe down 
the first street from it. 

“Oh, it’s too dark for the cathedral,” 
Humphrey thinks. ‘““‘We haven’t time for 
it and the museum, too, and take the 
evening train, and the museum is 
lighted.” 

“All right,” Pete decides. ‘““You go see 
the museum, then. Me, I prefer the 
cathedral.” 

If Pete went, I went. Everybody knew 
that. But I sort of hoped Mary Bromley 
would come along for once. She slowed 
down a second as if she’d like to, but at 
last she trots off after Humphrey, leaving 
Pete and me on the sidewalk with nothing 
but Pete’s schemes and my conscience. 

“Well, Beans, old soak,” he says, 


(Continued from page 7) 


slapping me on the back, “‘if I can’t 
round up a couple of swell apaches in an 
hour, I’m getting old enough to need a 
guide!” 

Of course we double-timed to Juste’s 
cafe. And there the old man was, a little 
more ancient and a little thinner, but 
still wearing the eye patch. And there’s 
the ink spot on the wall Pete made the 
night of his birthday party. And here’s 
the two daughters. And now their hus- 
bands. Which, I tell you, was okey doke 
with us. 

The girls hadn’t changed so much, 
twenty years being twenty years and 
fifty pounds extra weight a little matter 
to overlook. But their husbands. Boy, 
from their looks, Alcatraz wouldn’t take 
those two husbands, even for punish- 
ment. They’re taxi drivers, they say, and 
the way Pete’s ears wiggle when he hears 
it, you know he’s getting a good idea. He 
leans over and says to me, “‘Perfect! Look 
at ‘em, Beans! I’ll show that professor 
whether there’s apaches in this town or 
not!” 

“Got any friends in the taxicab bus- 
iness?”’ he asks the sons-in-law. 

They got three, it seems, and they 
bring ’em in. Pete’s heart action is a lot 
better’n mine, I guess. He don’t bat an 
eye when he sees those three men, but I 
tell you if those three birds weren’t the 
honest-to-goodness, fried-in-hell apaches 


that Pete’d just been telling Puck about, 
they ought to sue somebody for making 
them look it. We all sit down and Pete 
orders wine and starts to explain. 

It’s worth fifty francs, he says, if every- 
thing turns out right and he tells old 
man Juste about Humphrey Puck. 
There’s no reason for hurrying on tonight 
to Paris, he tells him. If Professor Puck 
can accidentally discover that he don’t 
know everything there is to know about 
Tours, and is detained in Tours in the 
bargain, well, the trip won’t be a com- 
plete failure. 

Juste gets the idea all right. You can 
see his right eye getting wetter and 
wetter and he begins to laugh and hop up 
and down in that excited way the French 
nation has, and the two sons-in-law and 
their three friends hop with him and 
everybody pours more wine and talks 
at once. 

My job is to do the scouting, first. I’m 
to find Humphrey and the eight ladies 
and see what they’re at by now, and 
where. It don’t take me long. It’s raining 
cats and dogs and the wind’s blowing, 
and they’re having a dry supper, all 
except Aunt Emma who always takes 
tea, in a little place near the museum. 
Humphrey is sitting at the head of the 
table with his steamer rug stuck in the 
back of his chair to keep the draft off, 
and all the women are listening as if he 
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was the guy that discovered Tours in the 
first place. 
I go back to the cafe and tell Pete and 
he gives the taxi-drivers their orders. 
The three that weren’t related were to 
was take their cabs and circle ’round till they 
yiest got good and wet-looking, and then drive 
ded @ up in front of the cafe where Humphrey’s 
uer, ‘ party is eating. Pete and I will wait down 
‘ork : the street with Juste and the two sons- 
eto § in-law. 
was ; We’ve borrowed a couple of big black 
at I capes from Juste and a pair of the wobbly 
was j hats that the French keep on hand for 
ans- ; revolutions. I can’t tell how I looked 
act, myself, but you’d never have guessed 
ote that Pete Hostetter was born in Evans- 
i ton. He’s a grave digger, more like, out 
ong on private business, and we go down the 
syl. @ street and wait a long time. 
for : Humphrey appears, finally, when it 
nce gets near train time, and looks around 
big 1 for a nice dry cab to take him to the 
‘om station. And right there waiting for him 
ta : are three in a row. Of course, being a 
she : good guide, he falls for it. 
ZO, : He herds Aunt Emma and Aunt 
her Abigail and a couple of other ladies into 
by the first one, and four more into the next. 
iad , Then, seeing Mary Bromley’s in the 
der { second, he tries to get into it himself. 
Oh, no, mister, we’d looked ahead to 
that. The cabman begins to holler just 
the way we’d told him to, and Humphrey 
‘ begins to argue. The one guy says there 
‘ isn’t room and the other says there is. 
j But the Frenchie has a better voice than 
G Humphrey, and besides it’s his cab. So | 
4 when the third old bus comes along, | 
ut, : Humphrey gives up and climbs in it 
ing : alone and orders the driver to hurry 
ete ahead to the station. 
Well, the driver starts, slow-like. But 
ry- when he comes to the end of the street, 
old he turns left instead of right, and Hum- 
ck. phrey don’t say a word, which shows how | 
ght : much you can trust a guide. The other | 
ick 4 cabs follow, of course, and they come to a 
n't street finally, back of the cathedral, 
ut ' where streets have a way of being dark. 
he j It’s narrow, too, between a high wall and | 
m- ; an old warehouse, and what do you know! 
: Here’s Juste, waiting by the road, and | 
an i his girls’ husbands, and nearby Pete and 
nd 4 me, in our capes, just looking like inno- et 
up 4 cent bystanders. The first cab stops, also V 
ch uo according to orders, and Humphrey € 
nd 3 opens the door, important like, and 
nd hollers out to know what’s the matter. —the MILDNESS 
ks Well, Juste just reaches up playful and of fine old 
yanks Humphrey out by the neck. His Kentucky Burley 
m § face did look pretty fierce with the light aged in wood 
1€S of the cab shining on it. Humphrey wilts the FLAVOR 
nd Gf like a carload of green stuff out hunting es 
ng the general’s cook, and the cabman of a maple 
1B yells, “Apaches!” ° ouger for extra 
; ; , ood taste 
all 3 The word must have given Humphrey mM 8 
“ some extra strength. For at first mention Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
of it, he tears loose from Juste and starts 2 
he | ; tti ln bor Rolls smooth in a cigarette 
up the road, forgetting the ladies and his 
he steamer rug flying out behind him, and ae Better tobacco 
. no sooner is he doing retreat than the two Ph —. for both 
other drivers (Continued on page 40) Tosacco Co. 
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Professor Puck's Party 


begin to holler too about apaches, and 
the ladies join in. 

No, sir, there hadn’t been so much 
screaming in Tours since the night Pete 
and me tried to wipe out the Military 
Police. All three cabs go off at a gallop, 
followed by noise, and Humphrey ducks 
square into my arms. I embrace him 
lovingly, all right, and Pete fondles his 
neck. It don’t take the 
other three long to join 
us then, and first thing 
Humphrey knows, 
they’ve run him around 
a few corners and by an 
outside stairway down 
cellar under Juste’s cafe. 

Well, Pete and I 
stand over in a corner 
with our capes in front 
of our faces and our 
hands in our mouth, to 
keep from busting out 
laughing. Humphrey 
don’t care very much 
about having his head 
wrapped up in a dirty 
towel and a wad of 
cloth in his mouth. You 
couldn’t even blame 
him, the way Juste 
looked. 

“We'll lock him up 
now?” asks one son-in- 
law, in the very plain 
French that is spoken 
in Tours. 

“Why bother?” the 
second one wants to 
know. “Let us rob him 
and throw him in the 
Loire.” 

“Throwing him in 
the Loire is too much 
trouble,” old Juste puts 
in. “Just leave him here.’’ Humphrey 
moans, and the old man adds, “All we 
want anyway is his clothes.” 

That’s all they took, too. They left 
him his shoes, (Humphrey wearing only 
a number six, which was a lot too small 
for them) and his socks, and one or two 
other unimportant things. But they did 
give him back the steamer rug. 

“T am the great apache artist,” old 
man Juste concludes, very cordial. ‘I 
leave with you the masterpiece.” 

At that he takes a paint brush from a 
black can and does a neat job on Hum- 
phrey’s face. 

We hadn’t provided for that camou- 
flage, Pete and me. Still it didn’t do much 
harm, aside from starting Humphrey to 
screaming and moaning all over again. 

“It’s good waterproof paint,” explains 
one of the sons-in-law, and at that they 
let him go. 

Well, Humphrey had been thinking, 


” 


(Continued from page 30) 


meantime, best he could about military 
tactics. He’d been watching the stair, and 
soon as Juste’s hands were off him, he 
knocks the candle for a home run. 

We hear him hit both walls .n the 
dark and then claw up the stairs with 
Juste panting after him. The old man 
keeps near enough his heels around three 
or four streets, to make sure he’s properly 


“Let’s see, they were three ninety-eight—and one-third 
off—plus a one percent sales tax—that’s ... How about 
making me an offer?” 


lost, which was a mean kind of advantage 
to take, since it’s raining harder all the 
time now, and Humphrey is running so 
fast that he can keep hold of only one 
corner of his steamer rug, so it isn’t much 
protection from drafts. 

Juste waddles back to the cafe at last 
to collect his bill. We paid. It was worth it. 

But of course it’s long past train time. 
The ladies of Humphrey’s party are 
waiting at the station, with seven ticket 
takers and three or four policemen with 
swords, all trying to talk at once. Aunt 
Emma is about to have hysterics and 
Aunt Abigail is throwing one fit after 
another on any masculine shoulder that 
is handy. The only cool person in sight is 
Mary, and Pete Hostetter wasn’t any 
gladder to see her than I was. Not by a 
dozen condiment cans he wasn’t. 

‘“‘We were attacked by apaches,” she 
says. “‘They captured Professor Puck and 
took him away.” 


“Took him away?” Pete asks slowly. 
“What for?” 

Mary looks at him hard, but Pete has 
such a horrified expression that she 
passes up for the time being any suspic- 
ions. “You better explain to these 
officials,” she suggests in her ice-box 
way. “I believe I’ve heard you mention 
your ability to speak French.” 

Pete nods. Sure he 
can speak French. He 
marches right over, very 
military like, and be- 
gins to talk. 

‘*Apaches?”’ they 
cried. “‘Non, non, non!” 

“But oui,” Pete in- 
sists, and speaks in the 
cop’s ear. 

He comes back to the 
ladies after a bit, still 
very dignified. “I sug- 
gest that we all go to the 
Hotel Metropole,” he 
says. “Really, Tours is 
quite worth one night. 
The police will let us 
know what they find in 
the morning. They’re 
going out to hunt the 
remains.” 

Of course it upsets 
the ladies pretty bad. 
We walk them through 
the rain to the Hotel 
Metropole, for you 
couldn’t have got one 
of them into another 
cab that night with a 
derrick. 

They go to bed right 
away. Sure, they were 
tired. I wasn’t feeling 
so fresh myself. I don’t 
know how tired Pete 
was. He was one of those brave sergeants 
who never let on how their feet hurt, but 
me, I couldn’t have been more used up 
if I’d cooked for six thousand men for a 
week. I’d have gone to sleep with my 
shoes on if Pete had let me, but once we 
got alone in a bedroom in that hotel, he 
just sat down in a hard chair and laughed. 
And from under his coat he yanked a 
package done up in waterproof that old 
man Juste had taken off young Mr. 
Puck. It’s our tickets and passports and 
all that sort of thing which Humphrey 
thought we wasn’t old enough to carry 
ourselves. 

Pete walks over to the window, looks 
out to see if the sidewalk is quiet and he 
throws the package out, and we go to 
sleep. 

The polite clerk woke us early for two 
reasons. One is the package. A gendarme 
had found it on the sidewalk and brought 
it into the hotel. The other reason is a 
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report from the police that they have 
arrested an American sauvage who claims 
he was assaulted by apaches. 

Of course the ladies are relieved. It is 
too bad the poor professor was arrested, 
but at least he isn’t dead, and Pete and I 
must go at once to the police station. 

Well, we don’t object to that. But 
when we get there, we see quite a crowd 
around one of the cells, and we look in, 
very cautious, and here sits Humphrey 
wrapped up in his steamer rug, with the 
waterproof paint still fast to his face. He 
is trying to be both polite and dignified, 
which is pretty hard to do in a steamer 
rug. 

“Do you know him?” the boss gen- 
darme asked. 

Humphrey stood up, very serious, 
giving his rug a hutch. For once he 
wasn’t beaming, but Pete just stared at 
him hard, then shook his head. 

“That’s no American,” he said. 

Humphrey let out a moan. “Oh, Mr. 
Hostetter!” he cries. Then, coming down 
off his horse, he says, ‘‘Pete!”’ 

Pete gives him a look he’d inherited 
from Aunt Emma. 

“Did you tell him my name?” he asks 
the gendarmes. 

“Hostetter, get me out!”” Humphrey 
pleads away down in his stomach. Pete 
leans against the bars and looks in at 
Humphrey just the way Humphrey 
always looked at madonnas. 

“I’m sure he’s not American,” Pete 
insists. “I fear he’s a traveler, perhaps 
from Africa, who’s been testing your 
wines,” 

“Drinking,” I help him out, translat- 
ing with a gesture that the gendarmes 
understood. 

“Drinking,” they all agree. 

“His condition convinces me that it 
isn’t our guide,” Pete says. ‘““Mr. Puck 
is a model young man. I’m sorry. I 
always like to help policemen. But our 
guide never drinks. Never does anything 
except talk.” 

Well, Humphrey waved his rug and 
began to dance around the cage as if he 
was trying to prove all Pete had just said. 
The trouble was, he couldn’t speak any- 
thing except book French, so the gen- 
darmes couldn’t understand half he said, 
and they didn’t believe that. We didn’t 
stay long. The boss gendarme explained 
how Humphrey had been found early in 
the morning slipping along close to the 
building fronts, wrapped up tight in his 
rug. They arrested him on suspicion, 
which you couldn’t blame him for, or 
them. 

Pete promised he’d come back in the 
afternoon to see if the police had found 
the right guide, and we went out, icz ving 
Humphrey talking in a way most uncig- 
nified for a college professor. Sometimes i 
think the desk sergeant wasn’t as thick 
as he let on. Some of them gendarmes 
were like cab drivers, I discovered. They 
got a delicate sense of humor. 

Well, once we were out of sight of the 
jail we sat down in front of a cafe and 
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laughed and laughed. Aunt Emma and 
Aunt Abigail said we ought to do some- 
thing, soon as we got back to the hotel 
with the news, but they couldn’t figure 
out what. 

“T’m sure the man in jail isn’t our pro- 
fessor,’’ Pete insists, sad-like. “The pris- 
oner was drunk.” 

“And disorderly,” I add. 

“And only half dressed,” Pete goes on. 

“And using profanity,” I help out. 

Mary laughed right out loud. The 
other ladies looked shocked, and all the 
way through breakfast, Aunt Abigail 
kept saying between bites that the whole 


41 
affair quite took her appetite away. But 
Pete arranged things. We two would hunt 
Humphrey while the ladies went to the 
cathedral to look at madonnas. 

Well, we hunted all morning at Juste’s 
cafe. In the afternoon we took a street 
car out to Barracks 66, where we'd 
helped ninety generals and two thousand 
second lieutenants win the war. It was 
much pleasanter than we remembered, 
there being no M.P.’s to decorate the 
gate. But, come evening, we went back 
to look at Humphrey again. 

He was sitting proper as a field clerk in 
the middle of (Continued on page 42) 
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Professor Puck's Party 


his cell. He’d got the water-proof paint 
from his chin and mostly from his nose 
and considerable skin had gone with it. 
We walked right up to the bars and 
looked in. And recognized him! 

“Why, Humphrey!” Pete exclaims, 
laying his hand on his heart. 

“Why, Professor Puck!” I follow. 

Humphrey forgets to beam. “I shall 
give you both over to the police,” he says, 
very snappy. 

“Give us over?” cries Pete. “Why, we 
weren’t drunk! Humphrey, could it have 
been you we saw this morning? I never 
would have known you. How you have 
sobered up!” 

Humphrey gave a sort of gurgle. 

“The idea of you getting drunk!” Pete 
whispers, horrified. 

“‘And disorderly!”’ I add. 

“‘And wearing nothing but that steamer 
rug!’’ chides Pete. 

Humphrey’s gurgle got louder. 

“To think that a man with such perfect 
manners,” Pete goes on, “‘should turn 
out to be a plain rowdy. Mr. Puck, I for 
one can’t finish this trip with you. I 
couldn’t allow my aunt to. A drunken 
guide!” 

“Indeed you can’t finish this trip with 
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me!’’ Humphrey yells. ‘“There are laws 
against kidnapping in this country!”’ 

“Indeed there are. And against drunk- 
enness, too. If you were drunk. The po- 
lice say they think not. That you are 
just . . .” Pete touched his head in a 
psychopathic gesture. ““They have very 
thorough sanity tests in France,” he 
adds. ‘‘They take six months.” 

“Sanity tests don’t concern 
Humphrey screams. 

“Oh, of course not,”’ Pete agrees, “‘if 
you were just plain drunk. But Hum- 
phrey, where are your clothes?” 

Well, Humphrey got it after a while, 
between chokes, that either he was drunk 
and disgraceful the night before, or else 
he’d have to spend six months proving 
how he wasn’t coo-coo. Either one was 
bad enough, mister. But what was worse, 
after we swallowed our pride and admit- 
ted how we did know him, those obliging 
gendarmes paroled him to Pete and me. 

Of course, we can’t be seen on the street 
with a man in a steamer rug. So after I'd 
ducked back to the hotel and got him a 
full clothing equipment, we slipped him 
up to our room. 

The ladies had gone to bed. And do you 
know, Humphrey was still set on arguing 


me!” 


the matter. Which proves he didn’t 
know Pete. 

We gave him his passport and money 
and a fond farewell and a lot of advice 
about apaches and Humphrey took the 
first train out. It happened to be going the 
same way we just had come from, but 
Humphrey didn’t even notice that. 

“T’m sure he’ll get home all right,’’ Pete 
tells the ladies very sweetly next morning. 
“You know, some men have to have a 
fling now and then.” 

“Fling?” repeats Aunt Emma, very 
cold. 

“Fling?” gushes Aunt Abigail. 

“Fling!”’ cries Mary, and laughs. 

But that’s not all. Pete and I give a 
little party that night over at M’sieur 
Juste’s cafe. It starts out successful 
enough, with Pete at the head of the table 
and me at the foot, and the cab drivers 
all out of sight in the back room. Mary 
had warmed up a little. But suddenly she 
gets cold again, and begins looking at old 
man Juste’s older son-in-law, who is 
jumping around the table waving his 
apron and helping serve. 

“What peculiar trousers that man has 
on,”’ Mary says. 

Pete turns around, polite like. “Yes, 
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aren’t they,” he answers, and looks at 
Mary reprovingly. 

Of course, I thought the stuff was off. 
That’s one thing about a lot of people, 
no matter how much you try to help 
them, they kick right back at you out of 
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Well, I rolled over, not saying much, 
but feeling pretty bad. Pete Hostetter 
wasn’t the only man on earth who could 
see what a swell gal Mary was. And next 
day what does she do but call me over to 
her and point to a deck chair and say, 

“Sit down, Beans, and tell me about 
apaches.”’ 

I swallow, and she goes on, “Those 
apaches you met in Tours during the war. 
Pete won’t talk about them. I notice 
many men don’t like to tell their experi- 
ences in the war. But you tell me. Did 
one of them, by any chance, wear a patch 
on his eye?”’ 

I don’t say anything. 





“Or was one of them in the habit of 
wearing another man’s trousers?” she | 
wants to know. 

I just look blank, which is easy. 

“Pete’s promised to tell me the whole | 
story after we’re married,” she leads me | 

n, “but I don’t want to wait that long.” 

“Lady,” I finally answer, ‘“‘the apaches 
of Tours are a noble race. They'll take the 
coat off a man’s back for a friend.” 

“Coat?” says Mary. 

Well, they were married the next 
month in Evanston, and of course I was 


glad how it was my best friend got her, | 
instead of a college professor. I had to be | 


thankful for something. 

They went on a wedding tour. Without 
a guide. And they took my present along. 
Mary busted right out laughing when she 
saw it, and gave me a hug that near 
broke my heart. It was a good warm 
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the string around the stock would 
probably bust. That would cut pretty 
well into the profits, even at forty- 
five cents a foot for the hide, C. O. D. 
tannery. 

After that we played puss in the 
corner between the cave and the float for 
about three boat bailings, and all of us, 
including the ’gator, were getting quite 
disgusted. I don’t suppose that ever, in 
his reptilian span, had he been more 
consistently annoyed. He apparently 
began to long for the good, old, pre-war 
days in his peaceful cave upstream. So, 
this time, he just snuck out of his cave 
and crept around the edge of the ham- 


Gator Tickling 


(Continued from page 18) 


mock so that his breath bubbles were 
half lost in the margin roots. 

“See him?” Sam said peering over the 
brush. “‘He gone from cave.” 

“Well there’s something going on,” I 
admitted. 

Sam started to talk ’gator. He was 
thoroughly exasperated. He roared with 
the aggressiveness of a dictator shaking 
the mailed fist. He croaked like the 
grand-daddy of all bull ’gators. He was 
desperate. It was almost sundown. And 
then he stopped and eyed the head of 
the pool. 

I watched the gun come up. I followed 
his eye. The ‘gator was watching us 


warily from behind a pond lily. He had 
been working his sly way up a backwater. 

And then, to the surprise of everyone 
concerned, the gun went off and that poor 
harried ‘gator was thrashing around in 
his death agonies. 

I looked at Sam. He was gazing at the 
gun. The strain of going off on time had 
been too much. The string had broken. 
It had disintegrated in Sam’s hands. 

But we had cutlets from the alligator’s 
tail. You needn’t turn up your nose. 
They were the sweetest, whitest meat 
you ever saw. And when they were fried 
along with some salt pork, they had it 
all over any veal you ever tasted. 


A. E. FF. Flusbands, 1939 Style 


he arrives because of my ill-considered 
publicity. If the Legion ever institutes a 
Distinguished Service Medal, then I'll 
divulge their names, for these two Le- 
gionnaires deserve to be decorated before 
anybody else in Paris. Although it has 
meant financial loss to themselves, they 
have exemplified the equation that 
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equals 


Jumping from philanthropy and fi- 
nance to American folk music, let me 
give another example of joyous youth- 
fulness. My husband, once again, is the 
villain of the piece; Clifford A. Bayard, 
(one-time A.E.F. lieutenant, now a really 
talented artist by profession) was his 
accomplice. Cliff and my husband were 
born in McKeesport, Pa.; they used to 
rob neighboring apple orchards together, 
I am told, but maybe they have only 
been boasting. Both of them are afflicted 
with the fallacy that they can sing; 
Cliff can (he used to take lessons!) but 
my husband .. . well, his vocalizing re- 
sembles the filing of a saw, or a cow’s 
moo-ing in the twilight. Anyhow, when 
Cliff came to Paris, they decided to have 
a good, old-fashioned sing all to them- 
selves. They sang; I mean, they tried 
to sing everything from How Firm a 
Foundation to Alexander’s Ragtime Band, 
from Sweet and Low to Missouri Waltz. 
Frankly, it was terrible, but nothing 
could stop them. When I announced, 
“Tea is served,”’ there was a lull in the 
hostilities, during which Jacqueline (a 
very wise girl for her age, as you will see) 
remarked with childish candor, ‘““Mam- 
ma, don’t you sometimes think that Cliff 
and papa have gone crazy?” 

Eh bien, it is this youthful insanity, 
this juvenile joy in singing the old—and 
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new—songs, in appreciating the sane, 
simple things of life, which separates the 
Americans from their fellows. Even if it 
does annoy the neighbors, it is a beautiful, 
enviable thing. It shows that they have 
not grown old, sardonic, and pessimistic; 
it is a priceless possession which I hope 
they will never lose. Happily, it is not 
limited to Cliff and my husband; every 
member of Paris Post is blessed with it— 
and how! For age cannot wither nor exile 
stale their irrepressible youthfulness. 

It is a French truism that “Every 
woman is a queen in America,” and from 
observation and hearsay, I can well be- 
lieve it. Certainly, the A.E.F. husband 
keeps his wife on the throne where he 
placed her in 1919 or thenabouts. To him, 
she is still his queen, judging by his 
generosity, his observance of significant 
anniversaries (the first encounter, the 
first promenade, the first child), and his 
persistent endeavor to give her all the 
joys which his means permit. He is more 
faithful, I believe, than the French hus- 
band, although the latter has a reputa- 
tion for getting off the conjugal reserva- 
tion which he doesn’t merit; this legend, 
cultivated by imaginative novelists, ex- 
ceeds by far the reality. Further, an 
American husband accords his wife far 
more liberty than a Frenchman would; all 
the while, he demands more independence 
for himself. 

Turning to other topics, I may say that 
our A.E.F. orphans have all learned 
French but this French (omitting the 
exceptions) is nothing to write home 
about. The boys will admit it themselves, 
if you get them in a corner. Their French, 
it should be noted, is a substantial, de- 
pendable instrument; it is fluent and un- 
derstandable; it is adequate for any hu- 
man being’s daily needs. But, it is too 
often ungrammatical and seldom elegant; 


it is rarely sufficient for making the brief- 
est speech. Indeed, when an A.E.F. vet- 
eran expects to speak, he very wisely 
writes his speech in English, and then 
gets his wife to translate it. Even then 
the American accent is evident in every 
phrase. I recall one such speech, sup- 
posedly in French, of which I understood 
from fifteen to twenty percent. Which 
proves, n’est-ce pas, that French oratory 
is not the specialty of my husband and 
his comrades. In stating my opinion so 
bluntly, I do not mean to be unkind; I 
know, and I admire, the reason for this 
deficiency. The boys—I like that word— 
have been so everlastingly busy earning 
a living for Self & Co., that they had no 
time to master the intricacies of French. 
And in the long run, building a life is in- 
finitely more important than acquiring a 
language—even that of Racine and Vol- 
taire. 

What a pleasure it would be to record 
that all Franco-American households 
in France are bi-lingual, but my con- 
science won’t let me. It just isn’t so, and 
the A.E.F. father is chiefly to blame. If 
he had compelled himself to speak Eng- 
lish to his children, they would ail know 
English today, but he didn’t. He now re- 
grets his weakness, but remorse can’t 
change the facts. Indeed, some of the 
youngsters know no English at all and, 
what is worse, they never will; these, how- 
ever, are the exceptions. 

All the while, there are a number of 
homes where both English and French 
are spoken (particularly if the mother, or 
the children, have spent some time in 
America); in such households, Suzanne, 
Marcel & Co.—now started in their 
second decade—have acquired both lan- 
guages. Unfortunately, such instances are 
in the minority but, and this is the bright 
side of the picture, they are definitely 
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if slowly, increasing and eventually, 
when the juniors have reached their late 
’teens, I predict they will know English. 
The explanation is simple. Little by little, 
they are reaching the /ycée age, or have 
reached it. This means, for most of them, 
that English is a required subject (the 
parents see to that) in their studies. And, 
since daddy is an American, it would be 
disgraceful not to be toward the first in 
the English class, and so each child puts 
forth a special effort to excel. I should also 
mention the excellent work accomplished 
by the Thursday School in Pershing Hall, 
directed by Mrs. H. Sanua-Seymour, now 
President of the Legion Auxiliary in 
Paris, where instruction is given in Eng- 
lish, and in Americanism—folksongs, 
history, ideals, poetry, games, customs, 
etc. Its achievements are admirable; but 
since it meets only on Thursdays (when 
French schools are closed), since it 
reaches a limited number of children, its 
influence, through no fault of its own, on 
the language situation in 1500 Franco- 
American homes is not as great as it de- 
serves to be. 

What about Art? (asks a professorial 
friend from Ada, Ohio). Have the boys 
absorbed very much of it? The answer is 
“Some of them.” Possibly, the best ex- 
ample is the Rev. Clayton E. Williams, 
Chaplain of Paris Post, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, Poughkeepsie, and Sewickley 
(Pennsylvania). He has piloted almost 
a thousand preachers through the Louvre 
museum, thereby becoming one of the 
most competent guides to the master- 
pieces it contains. Mr. Williams is the 
pastor of the American Church in Paris, 
and part of his job is to entertain and 
edify visiting sky-pilots from Kansas and 
California, Virginia and Vermont; that 
is, to serve as a sort of guide, interpreter 
and friend. One result is that he has be- 
come an expert in the history and archi- 
tecture of Paris, with the Louvre and 
Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre as his specialties. 

At first (Mr. Williams has told me so 
himself) he didn’t know so very much 
about the Louvre and its treasures; but, 
with each succeeding visit, his knowledge 
grew, especially as he answered the 
thousand and one questions fired at him 
by his brethren of the cloth. Today, he 
knows where all the great masterpieces 
are located; he can explain the distinctive 
merits of each; and he can give an accu- 
rate, thumb-nail sketch of the important 
painters and sculptors represented. In the 
beginning, he consulted a guide-book; 
months ago, he allowed the guidebook to 
slumber in his library, since he has be- 
come an animated guide-book himself. 

Somebody is sure to ask, is Mr. Wil- 
liams alone in this respect? No; he is 
not; but his imitators and rivals are 
rather scarce, perhaps a squad or two. 
For his comrades, exceptions aside, are in 
no sense experts, and make no claim td 
be, on Rubens, Da Vinci or Corot. 
Their defense is that they haven’t been 
compelled to escort a thousand art- 
hungry clergymen through the stately, 
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historic corridors of the Louvre. If they 
had, who knows?—perhaps. . . . Their 
escorting has been done elsewhere; my 
husband has guided a lot of newspaper- 
men about Paris, but it was never to call 
upon the Venus de Milo, the Mona Lisa, 
and the Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
Most often, I fear, it was to admire other 
ladies, such as Mistinguett, Josephine 
Baker, and Suzy Solidor, in places such 
as the Bal Tabarin and the Folies Bergere, 
where instruction in the classic arts is not 
part of the program. 

When it comes to drinking, no facile 
generalization can cover all the Legion- 
naires now residing in France. I know 
three (perhaps there are others) who, 
whether from steadfastness or obstinacy, 
are still aboard the water wagon; they 
limit their beverages to soft drinks, tea 
and coffee. Others divide their allegiance 
between American whisky and French 


cognac, between cocktails and aperitifs. | 


Nearly all of them have wine served 
daily at their dinner tables, and even 
allow their children to drink vin ordinaire 
diluted with water. Indeed, the average 
Legionnaire is as good a connoisseur of 
wine as the average Frenchman but that, 
my friends, is no compliment to either. 
For real connoisseurs are rare, very rare, 
whether they first saw the light of day in 
Bayonne (B. P.) or Bayonne (N. J.) I 
must also note the creditable fact that 
the great majority of the A. E. F. exiles 
have learned how to drink with French 
moderation. 

A few paragraphs back, we referred to 
Seeing Nellie Home. Maybe her name 
wasn’t Nellie; perhaps it was Irene, or 
Sylvia, or Dorothy; at all events, I can 
assure my American sisters that our 
A.E.F. exiles remember. Yes, they are 
good husbands and fond fathers, but this 
has not caused them to forget the Ameri- 
can girl (now happily wed, I hope, to 
Somebody Else) who first caused their 
youthful hearts to flutter. When I visited 
the United States some years ago, I ex- 
perienced the joy of being introduced to 
one of these girls, and I really had to 
admire the good taste of my husband. 
We speedily became good friends; why 
not? Nor is my case unique. For we 
French wives have remarked that our 
A.E.F. husbands remain particularly re- 
sponsive to the appeal of American 
femininity. When there is a reception at 
Pershing Hall, for example, when the 
time comes to depart, when we begin 
looking for our husbands, almost invari- 
ably we find them in friendly and ani- 
mated conversation with—an attractive 
American woman. If it were always the 
same woman, it might worry us; but since 
it isn’t, we smile and we understand. 

As I close these impromptu musings, I 
wish to emphasize the service—real, 
vital and significant—which these A.E.F. 
exiles render to their country, the land 
which some of them will never see again. 
Directly and indirectly, they serve the 
United States. The typical Legionnaire 
living in France (Continued on page 46) 
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shuns pompous language; he would 
never refer to himself as an ambas- 
sador; and yet, most definitely, he 
has been rendering ambassadorial serv- 
ices for almost two decades. Shall I 
call the roll informally? Ex-Commander 
Harold L. Smith, formerly of Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, is the ambassador 
of Hollywood motion pictures (the Will 
Hays organization) with plenty of per- 


plexing knots, diplomatic and undiplo- - 


matic, to untie each month. Commander 
S. P. Bailey, who hails from Minne- 
apolis, is a high official in a “banking em- 


used on land. For a really good code has 
to be written or printed, each word or 
phrase of the clear text being coupled 
with some code word. The number of 
words used in military communications 
is so large that this means a fair-sized 
code dictionary, and there is always dan- 
ger of the dictionary getting into the 
hands of the enemy. It is said that the 
disastrous failure of the Nivelle offensive 
of 1917 was due largely to the fact that a 
German raiding party found a complete 
set of operations orders on a dead French 
officer. They were in code—but in an- 
other pocket the officer was carrying his 
code-book. 


T THE battle of Jutland also the Ger- 

mans succeeded in stealing part of 

the British naval code by the simple 

expedient of setting sharp-eyed officers to 

watch with glasses when the British 

dreadnaughts signaled each other by 
searchlight. 

During the afternoon action it did 
not matter, but when night came, with 
British destroyers rushing through the 
dark to deliver their torpedoes, German 
ships time and again flashed at them the 
recognition signals that identified Eng- 
lish ships. When the destroyers answered 
they blew them out of the water. 

Similarly the Germans lost the best 
code they had, their great diplomatic 
code, by a tremendous coup of the British 
Intelligence Service. From their high- 
power radio station at Brussels they 
communicated with German embassies 
all over the world. Late in 1916 one of the 
operators at that station was a young 
man named Alexander Szek, an Au ‘trian 
who, though the Germans did not know 
it, had an English mother and English 
sympathies. The British espionage ser- 
vice reached him, and he stole the code, 
copying it out slowly, a few words a day. 
For months after that the English knew 
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bassy”’ from New York. Ex-Commander 
James L. McCann, from Alabama-way, 
is the envoy extraordinary of American 
typewriters. 

The list could be continued to com- 
prise in addition, Schenectady motors, 
New York newspapers, California fruit 
canneries, and Chicago meat packers. 
Although the A.E.F. expatriate lives 
under the French flag, he may provide 
work for fifty, a hundred, or a thousand 
of his compatriots in Massachusetts, 
Mississippi or Montana. 

Finally, merely as an individual, the 


G-2 Suff 
(Continued from page 9) 


the secret of every German diplomatic 
radiogram, but they held back the knowl- 
edge, waiting for something big to come 
along. 

It came during the spring of 1917— 
the famous Zimmerman message, with in- 
structions to offer Mexico three American 
States as the price of distracting our at- 
tention from events in Europe. When 
the British made the message public, 
they gave instructions to the newspaper 
men to announce that the Americans 
had decoded it for themselves, but the 
Germans do not seem to have been 
fooled. Alexander Szek mysteriously 
disappeared. 

The big codes, then, failed, and after 
1916 seem to have been used only at sea, 
where they could be kept relatively safe. 
At the front, for communication with 
minor units they were replaced with small 
codes, of the type known as “jargon 
codes,”’ which are useful for telephone, 
telegraph or written transmission. This 
was the type cf front-line code used by 
the American army; most of the message 
is in clear text but the important words, 
that would identify bodies of troops or 
their precise movements, are thrown into 
a short, simple code, the elements of 
which can be carried in a man’s head. 


HIS seems to have been purely an 
Allied idea. The Germans turned to 

the opposite system of ciphers. Now the 
difference between a code and a cipher is 
this: In a code words mean something 
else than they say, but in cipher the sep- 
arate letters of the original message are 
jumbled up or concealed according to a 
system, which should be simple enough 
for a man to carry in his head. All the 
powers used ciphers for some purposes at 
the beginning of the war, but they had 
proved unavailing. In fact it was by 
solving a cipher that the Germans learned 
of the movements of the Russian Black 


American Legionnaire in France is puis- 
sant, human advertisement for the 
United States. By his daily comings and 
goings, devoid of all eccentricity, by his 
family life and his community activities 
in “‘the American City of Paris,” he con- 
vinces his French neighbors that America 
is something better and nobler than the 
pictures luridly headlined in the tabloids. 
He lives 3,000 miles from his homeland, 
but America has no more loyal citizen 
than he, and I, a French woman, am glad 
to set this truth down plainly for all to 
read. 


Sea fleet, and were able to plant in its 
path a mine field that destroyed one of 
the Tsar’s battleships. 

The nature of the new German ciphers 
became clear with the arrest of Lauther 
Witcke, alias Pablo Waberski, the only 
spy executed in the United States during 
the war. He was caught in Texas, the only 
document in his possession at the time 
being a sheet of paper whose text was 
obviously in cipher. It was deciphered by 
the American Black Chamber experts 
(Colonel Van Deman, Captain Manly 
and Captain Yardley) and proved to be a 
set of credentials identifying the bearer to 
all German authorities as an authorized 
spy. 

Those credentials were the most im- 
portant evidence at Witcke’s trial, but 
before that came to pass he tried to 
smuggle out a ciphered message asking 
for help. The same army experts solved 
that cipher also, and what turned out to 
be more important, they discovered that 
a crude geometrical diagram Witcke had 
sketched on the walls of his cell was the 
key to it. The Allied governments were 
notified and the diagrams immediately 
passed along. 

They proved exactly the answer to an 
emergency connected with the Hindu 
revolutionaries who were directing a plot 
with headquarters in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and even the Indian police 
were grateful for the key to the mysteri- 
ous messages that had been falling into 
their hands for several weeks, but which 
they had not been able to unravel. 

The two greatest code and cipher coups 
of the war were also American—one 
cipher and one code. The latter came in 
October, 1917, following the last of the 
great Zeppelin raids on London, when 
unexpected storm winds at high altitude 
exhausted the fuel supplies of several of 
the big gas bags and sent them drifting 
helplessly across France. The L-49 came 
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past American headquarters at Chau- 
mont just at dawn, dragged through the 
upper branches of a swampy wood and 
sagged gently to the ground, to be cap- 
tured complete with crew by an as- 
tonished garde champétre. 

Within less than an hour Colonel 
Richard Williams of American G-2 was 
on the job. Williams reasoned that a 
Zeppelin must have a naval code book 
aboard, since they often did scouting for 
the submarines, but a careful search 
failed to reveal anything of the kind on 
either the captured gas-bag or any of 
her crew. 

Where could it be? The Germans would 
hardly have thrown it in the water, for 
the last water they had crossed was the 
English Channel, and at that time the 
L-49 was in no particular danger. It could 
not have been burned; one touch of fire 
would have roasted everyone aboard the 
hydrogen - filled Zeppelin. Therefore 
(Williams continued his deduction) they 
could only have destroyed it by tearing 
it up and throwing the fragments 
overboard. 

If that were true, then the pieces could 
be found. Gathering a detail of men the 
G-2 colonel set off through the woods 
along the trail the Zeppelin had ploughed 
through the tree-tops. It was rough going, 
and after an hour of it with no results, 
Captain Muirhead, the British liaison 
officer who was one of the party, turned 
back. 

Williams continued on, right into a 
black-mud swamp, and was glad he did, 
for less than fifty yards farther he struck 
oil in the form of a snowstorm of paper 
scraps. The detail picked them up; soon 
they had so many they had to send for 
sacks and a truck, and when night came 
on with drenching rain, they had gathered 
twenty gunny-sacks full of the paper 
scraps. 

Williams and his detail began laying 
them out in the map room at head- 
quarters, and were not having much luck 
at it when Lieutenant Samuel Hubbard, 
now a New York cotton broker, strolled 
in and picked up one of the larger pieces. 
Hubbard was an amateur yachtsman who 
had sailed the waters around Denmark; 
he instantly realized that the piece of 
paper before him must be a fragment of 
a code chart—that is a map of the ocean 
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divided in squares and with each square 
numbered so that submarines could give 
their positions. He, Williams and the 
detail sorted feverishly through the 
twenty gunny-sacks for more pieces of 
the same, and before another night had 
passed he was delivering them to a 
British Admiralty head who had been 
pulled from bed, but instantly lost all 
sleepiness at the sight of the remarkable 
discovery. 

“From that date on we knew the sub- 
marine war was a failure,” says the 
German official history of the weeks that 
followed, when Allied destroyers, guided 
by the submarines’ own radios, dashed 
straight to the spot where they were 
lying and sunk five within three weeks— 
the biggest haul of the war. 

The great cipher coup also fell at a 
crucial hour, in June of 1918, when the 
successive German drives had made such 
enormous gains as to render it question- 
able whether the Allies could hold Paris 
till American help in knockout propor- 
tions reached the battle-lines. Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff had barely been 
stopped at the Second Battle of the 
Marne; they might not be stopped at all 
in the next drive unless some inkling of 
where it was destined to fall could be 
obtained. 

Sir Henry Wilson for England insisted 
it would be toward the Channel Ports; on 
the French general staff some claimed 
Compiégne would bear the brunt of the 
attack, some thought the front before 
Rheims, 

On this particular night in June, while 
the matter was still uncertain, the air was 
full of German field-wireless cracklings. 
They were using a brand new cipher, 
evidently issued only a day or two be- 
fore, for it was one none of the Allies had 
yet solved; and though it was a matter of 
life and death to know where the troop 
concentrations being ordered in that new 
cipher were to take place, there was not 
the slightest clue. 

That is, there was none until a Ger- 
man-speaking American radio operator 
with the Rainbow Division, a man whose 
name is now lost to history, heard this 
message come through the air, not in 
cipher, but clear German: 

“Rider with copies of new cipher has 
not reported. Feared killed. Please repeat 
last message in old cipher.” 

With strained ears the operator noted 
down the repeat of the message in the old 
cipher and instantly dispatched it to 
headquarters. In the Black Chamber 
where the staff men toiled over the 
records of German secret communication 
they knew all about that old cipher, and 
when they laid the message side by side 
with the same text in the new, they were 
provided with the key to that as well. 
Before dawn they and the Allied staffs 
knew that the new German drive would 
fall east and west of Rheims; and the 
Gouraud defence that was the death- 
blow to German hopes of victory followed 
as naturally as four follows two plus two. 
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Rouge Bouquet: From the Depths 


New York City, at the time command- 
ing that one-pounder, he thanked me for 
explaining the complete disappearance of 
his gun. Only seconds before he had 
withdrawn his crew to safety. 

I think I was the last man to enter the 
dugout. Placing my rifle near the forward 
entrance, I joined a group gathered 
about Lieutenant Norman. He was in- 
jured. Since I had last seen him his P. C. 
dugout—also on the forward slope of 
Rocroi—had_ been 
wrecked bya direct 


(Continued from page 13) 


mechanical action. I was standing in the 
center of the dugout at the time, listening 
to Lieutenant Norman. Despite his severe 
injuries he was cautioning us to be ready 
to man the trenches immediately the bar- 
rage lightened, to repel any following at- 
tack. 

Then it came. A thud directly overhead 
more severe than any before. Attending 
the detonation came chaos. Beams 
crashed. Tons of earth and stones cas- 


mine. Caught with a beam across his 
shoulders he was struggling to hold the 
timber up for the protection of men held 
beneath it. Despite his husky build, his 
legs gradually gave way as his burden 
grew. Interspersed with prayers, he was 
first telling me, then muttering to his 
mother, of the gallant fight he was 
making. And then there was a crash and 
silence as the gaining weight above 
forced him down to his death. 

My first 
thoughts must 





hit, entombing 
Privates Arthur V. 
Hegney and Ed- 
ward J. Kearney 
of Headquarters 
Company. Unable 
to rescue them, 
Lieutenant Nor- 
man had_ barely 
managed to extri- 
cate himself from 
the debris. Then 





he had hurried to 


KILLED IN ACTION—AT ROUGE BOUQUET 


First Lieutenant John A. Norman. 

Corporal Edward Sullivan. 

Privates George Adkins, Michael Ahearn, Patrick Britt, Arthur 
Christfully, William Drain, William Ellinger, Philip S. Finn, 
Michael Galvin, John J. Hospel, Edward J. Kelly, James B. Ken- 
nedy, Peter Laffey, John J. LeGall, Charles T. Luginsland, Frank 
Meagher, William A. Moylan, William H. Sage, Robert Snyder, all 
of E Company. 

Private Oscar Ammon, F Company. 


have been plain 
terror. 

I think what re- 
stored my reason 
and brought calm 
resignation was the 
muffled voice of 
Lieutenant Nor- 
man. I heard some- 
one ask the lieu- 
tenant how he was. 
He replied calmly, 
“T have a plank 








see that the rest of 
his men were safe. 

Shadows were eerie in the place, the 
only light being that of half a dozen 
guttering candles. Of course the air was 


bad, as the floor was some forty feet un- 
derground. Timbers supporting the roof, 
ten feet high, were near four years old. 
The forward stairs turned at right angles 
half way down. A rear entrance had a 
straight stairway. 

Naturally, there was an atmosphere of 
tension as echoes came to our ears from 
bursting projectiles above. Occasionally 
the timbers trembled from the concussion. 
Dirt sifted down. Gases from the ex- 
ploded shells were siphoned through from 
one entrance to the other. But if there was 
no feeling of great security, neither was 
there the slightest indication of fear 
among the twenty-five men gathered 
under those rotting timbers. 

My recollections of time passing are 
vague. Several incidents still stand out 
clearly, however. I recall that Lieuten- 
ant Norman dispatched Private Edward 
Corbett with a message, reducing our 
number to twenty-four. Lucky Corbett! 
I can still see slim Bill Drain cast an 
anxious look at the trembling timbers 
above us and silently slide under the low- 
est tier of the bunks that lined the dugout 
walls. His action prompted in my mind 
an odd recollection from schooldays, to 
which I undoubtedly owe my life. In a 
fire drill lecture at high school I recalled 
that the speaker had told us if we were 
caught in a crush of people to extend our 
arms upward so that pressure of sur- 
rounding bodies would force us up and 
above the others. It was a passing 
thought, but seconds later it resulted in 


caded. I remember only the crash. 
Thoughts ceased. I only know that I 
found myself in the doorway of the for- 
ward entrance, hands extended over my 
head. How I got there from the center 
of the dugout I will never know. But I 
could not move. A broken timber on my 
foot held me fast. Swiftly a flood of loose 
dirt and rocks rose above my ankles 
and up my legs as through a gigantic 
funnel. The earth from above poured 
down. It seemed to spread, filling in the 
back of the dugout more rapidly than the 
forward end, but also debris was sifting 
down the stairs. Whether concussion 
from the dugout collapse, or another pro- 
jectile exploding near the stairway 
caused the damage there I do not know. 
I am only sure that dirt was burying me 
from two directions. 

Of course no lights survived the col- 
lapse. Choking dust and gas stench filled 
the suffocating darkness. Cries and moans 
at first were a blur of sound, with agony 
the keynote. Many must have died im- 
mediately. It is my guess that at least 
half of the victims suffocated within a 
few minutes of the collapse. 

Nearest to me were two men I recog- 
nized by their voices, slight, boyish Pri- 
vate Raymond and gentle, gray-haired 
Private McCormick, in civil life the first 
an office worker, the other a prison guard. 
Crowded into the farthest corner, my 
body shielded them in large degree from 
the sifting dirt, but at the same time it 
blocked the entrance preventing any at- 
tempt by them at escape. 

Private William Ellinger was some- 
where near me. I believe his body touched 


through my stom- 
ach.”” Then added 
in his marked Swedish accent, ‘“We must 
die. We are fighting for a good cause. It is 
worth while. Let us die like men.” He 
remained conscious for some time after 
that. As his strength ebbed away I could 
hear his gradually weakening voice 
attempting to comfort those near him. 

Resigned to my fate, I gave myself to 
prayer—prayers for my parents, the 
Lord’s Prayer. Making my peace with 
God, I was no longer afraid. 

Of voices reaching me in the next hour 
or so I remember one, above a pattern 
of contradictions of character. Men 
whom I had prejudged as sure to prove 
heroes in action died whimpering, or with 
fierce curses on their fate. Others of whom 
I had had my doubts when we should 
face combat, died quietly, nobly, with 
religious resignation. The one whose 
memory I cherish above all others was 
freckle-faced Bill Drain. In training, Bill 
had been the outstanding detail-dodger 
in our platoon. Now, with only a broken 
leg, safe beneath the bunk where he had 
forehandedly taken refuge, and where it 
appeared he had as good a chance of being 
rescued as any one of us, Bill Drain was 
the most cheerful man in that wrecked 
dugout. His every comment breathed 
unselfish courage. Of all, he alone sought 
to implant the hope of rescue among sur- 
vivors. 

All sense of time vanished as I felt the 
dirt creeping up my body, when suddenly 
new voices, gay voices, reached my ears 
down the dugout stairs. I recognized the 
voice as belonging to big Corporal 
Smeltzer and husky, broad-shouldered 
Corporal Douglas McKenzie. Apparently 
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at the moment they were ignorant of the 
tragedy at the bottom of the dugout 
stairs, nor did they know the condition 
of the stairs beyond the turn where 
they stood. Yet their weight as they 
moved about added to the precipitation 
of dirt upon me. Soldier fashion they were 
laughing over some close escape from 
shell-fire, before they had found refuge 
in our dugout entrance. The contrast of 
laughter above while comrades lay dead 
and doomed all about me drove me 
berserk. 

“For God’s sake stop laughing! Men 
are dying down here!’’ I cried out. “‘Get 
an air hose! Do something to get us out!”’ 
Death from suffocation seemed to me 
our most likely fate just then. 

Their laughter ceased and bravely 
Corporal McKenzie started crawling 
down in the darkness. Feeling his way, he 
saw that no steps remained. Without hesi- 
tation he came head first, slipping and 
sliding on his belly, tearing with his hands 
at broken boards from the bulwark and 
stairs. The open passage was hardly the 
size of his body. At any minute the walls 
might collapse on him, yet he never 
thought of turning back. His body re- 
leased more earth from the broken sides 
and from beneath him, sending it cas- 
cading down on me. The accumulation of 
sifting dirt had about reached my chin. 
With my arms still above my head I 
managed to use my tin hat as a shovel to 
keep from being completely buried. For 
what seemed an eternity I did not know 
whether McKenzie’s heroic effort would 
result in rescue or burial alive. 

For what happened when Corporal 
McKenzie did reach me at last, recog- 
nizing me by my voice, is only to be ex- 
plained by the stress of his efforts, and 
nervous tension. 

“You!” he snorted in disgust, pushing 
my face aside with his open hand. 
“Where’s Frank?” Naturally first on his 
mind was his own brother-in-law, Frank 
Meagher. When I told him I was sure 
Meagher had been one of the first to die, 
he accepted the loss manfully and at once 
did what he could to help us all. Corporal 
Smeltzer had foilowed McKenzie down 
the stairs. Utilizing our tin hats as 
shovels, passing them back old-fashioned 
fire bucket brigade, slowly, how slowly, 
we made progress, not only toward my 
own relief but simultaneously clearing 
the way for rescue of Raymond and 
McCormick. Other members of the regi- 
ment eventually came to assist in passing 
the dirt in our hats along the upper stair- 
way. 

It was long after midnight before the 
dirt holding me prisoner was lowerec to 
my hips. McCormick, a man of 45, was 
the first to be passed to the top. As Ray- 
mond started to follow I suddenly real- 
ized that my numbed foot still was held 
fast by the fallen timber. Fortunately it 
had caught me across the toe of my shoe, 
which was oversize, but buried as I was I 
could not be freed from above. I had a 
jacknife which I could reach. I debated 
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the possibility of amputating the leg my- 
self to get free. It was a lot to ask of 
Raymond to endanger his own assured 
escape, if in struggling to free me, he 
should bring on a new landslide in the 
darkness, imprisoning himself again. 
Told of my predicament, he heroically de- 
layed his own rescue to aid me. It was 
quite a struggle he had, tugging and pull- 
ing with all his slight strength to free me, 
but success at last crowned our efforts 
and after some twelve hours facing death 
I crawled upwards to again breathe God’s 
fresh air. Standing in the cold darkness, I 
felt reborn again. 

But the strafing still went on. Proceed- 
ing on orders to report at headquarters, 
I again was right alongside sudden death. 
Private Kelly was killed by my side, 
Private Navin wounded by the same high 
explosive shell. I guided the bearers car- 
rying Navin to a First Aid station before 
reporting to my company commander, 
Captain Cavanaugh. There my nerves 
gave way completely, I was trembling 
and weeping in hysteria, as I poured out 
the details of the tragedy. When I re- 
gained control of myself I asked and re- 
ceived permission to return and aid in 
the rescue work. I wanted to help save 
my buddies as I had been saved. I 
knew that unless I saw the thing through 
I would never again be able to look my 
comrades in the face. 

Back at the wrecked dug-out I found 
the work of rescue organized under the 
efficient direction of Lieutenant Tarr, a 
small ex-bank clerk whom once the com- 
pany had looked at askance. Down 
at the bottom of the wrecked entrance by 
the light of a single candle he supervised 
attempts to free the nearest man, filling 
bags with earth and passing them back to 
the top, hand to hand, from soldier to 
soldier, as we had done with our iron 
hats. New cave-ins constantly impeded 
the work. Repeatedly the candle would 
go out. Fresh concussions made the 
walls of the stairway tremble, causing 
new cave-ins, as shells and giant minen- 
werfer still fell outside. One such concus- 
sion knocked me from midway on the last 
slope of the stairway to the bottom of the 
dugout. The entire rescue party was in 
constant danger of entombment. 

Tarr’s men had made considerable 
progress in clearing out the dirt nearest 
the forward entrance. Digging towards 
the center of the dugout, they had found 
a man still alive. Tugging to free him, 
each pull resulted in releasing a fresh 
torrent of earth from above, undoing all 
progress and threatening the nearest 
rescue workers. Eventually I was told 
the poor devil went insane from repeated 
disappointments before he had to be 
abandoned. 

It was Drain I wanted rescued—and 
he could have been. I saw what I thought 
was an easy way to get Bill out, for be- 
yond a sloping earth drift I could see the 
row of bunks under which he had taken 
refuge were almost intact. 

“Get Drain (Continued on page 50) 
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Rouge Bouquet: From the Depths 


first,” I cried. “It will only take a few 
minutes’ work.” 

Hearing me, Drain called out, “Never 
mind.” He repeated his brave call, ““Don’t 
bother about me, save the others.” 

Those were the last words I ever heard 
from brave Bill Drain. At that moment a 
fresh concussion above resulted in a 
new avalanche, burying the ione candle. 
Because I knew the way to company 
headquarters, Lieutenant Tarr ordered 
me to go for a fresh supply of candles. 
Perhaps, too, I was still hysterical 
beyond my own knowing and the lieu- 
tenant wanted to get me out. 

I guess I was still a little goofy, for 
enroute to the P. C. I saw what I thought 
was an enemy spy signaling in lights by 
dots and dashes from within our new 


lines. Trying to decide where duty lay - 


between the need of the rescue party for 
light and the capture of an enemy who 
might be responsible for the continued 


(Continued from page 49) 


shelling, I believed the seizure of the spy 
was paramount. Organizing a surprise 
party, we dashed to the spot where the 
signals came from to find the supposed 
signals were hot coals dropping through 
the grate of a French field kitchen. 

Arrived back with the candles, I was 
ordered on sentry duty in the front lines 
to replace a soldier suddenly stricken ill. 
I stood on alert two hours. Utterly ex- 
hausted upon my relief, I slept the clock 
around, then hurried back to the wrecked 
dugout. I found that further attempts at 
rescue had been abandoned after five 
bodies had been recovered. 

Still believing Drain might be alive and 
that his rescue was possible, I again made 
my way down into the dugout, this 
time by the rear entrance. There I found 
the dirt piled solidly against the bottom 
stairs. I called for Drain and others, 
again and again. There was no answer. 
Thinking that it might be because of 


their weakness that I could hear no reply, | 
I returned to the forward entrance. Fear 
gripped me as I stumbled and slid down 
the broken slope into the black tomb for 
the last time. Again I called, until the 
echo of my own voice suddenly overcame 
me with lonely terror. Then, espying my 
rifle, which still stood where I had 
originally placed it when I had first 
entered the dugout, I seized it and 
scrambled in mad flight from that cham- 

ber of awful horror. : 


ANY were decorated, some post- | 

humously, as a result of the hap- § 
penings at Rouge Bouquet. It is my 
fervent wish that belatedly the memory 
of Private William Drain be similarly 
honored, for it is my sincere belief that 7 
his generous cry, “Don’t bother about | 
me, save the others,’ deserves the same | 
eternal fame among soldiers as Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem. 


Mississippts 43-Day Parade 


purchase of this appliance, which is de- 
signed for the treatment of patients 
suffering from certain ailments by arti- 
ficially produced fever, and by controlled 
body temperature. The cabinet is large 
enough to accomodate patients weighing 
up to 250 pounds, and is thoroughly 
equipped. Hines Hospital had one such 
cabinet which has been in use for more 
then a year, but with limited facilities it 
was possible to treat only one or two 
cases a day. 

The purchase of the equipment was 
suggested by Legionnaire Earl A. Gordon, 
member of Forges Post, who learned of 
the condition when visiting the hospital. 


Send for Stinky 


UST a word to membership chairmen’ 

If you have a particularly acute 
membership problem, if membership lags 
and you don’t know what to do about it, 
send for Stinky. He and his cousins have 
been doing marvels out in Kansas, 
according to Department Adjutant Click 
Cowger, and he is just getting into his 
stride. As a membership promoter, 
Stinky has a system all his own. In fact 
his one great talent, peculiarly his own, 
gets him in and out of places closed to 
all others. 

Stinky is a skunk, and as a membership 
getter he is a wow. 

Now it seems almost universally 
agreed that a skunk is a poor sort of a 
playfellow; at least his method of 


(Continued from page 27) 


announcing his presence in a community 
is not generally appreciated. However, 
there are skunks end skunks, and Stinky 
is one of the good skunks. 

It all came about in this way. Errett 
P. Scrivner, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment Membership Committee, came to 
the conclusion that he must devise some 
new method to stimulate early member- 
ship enrollment. A skunk might do the 
trick, so he carried seven little skunks— 
all properly deodorized—to the Depart- 
ment Convention at Salina. These he 
presented to the Junior Commander of 
each Legion District, with instructions 
to get busy. Since Stinky and his co- 
laborers started to work the Posts have 
had but very little difficulty in collecting 
from delinquents. Stinky is the especial 
pet of H. S. (Mike) Hicks, Junior Com- 
mander of the Second District, who is out 
in front in number of Posts over the top. 

Sylvester works for Ray Wright, of 
McPherson, Junior Commander of the 
Fifth District, and is no less efficient as a 
dues collector. Harry B. Dorst Post, of 
McPherson, reported a paid-up member- 
ship of 112 within a week after Sylvester 
began working there. Another one of 
these efficiency experts changed hands 
forty-five times in one day at Arkansas 
City. 

The method is: The membership chair- 
man sends his skunk to that Post in his 
district which is lowest in membership. 
It is then given into the custody of a 
delinquent Legionnaire and stays with 


him until his dues are paid and this } 
Legionnaire has found another who is in 
arrears. He passes the skunk to the de- 
linquent comrade. This routine goes on 
and on, while the membership list grows. 
Each animal is provided with a wooden 
cage and each has a harness and leash. 
Skunks may be skunks, but these 
skunks, working for the Legion, have 
produced unusually satisfactory results. 


Another Hundred Percenter 


EADERS of the Keeping Step depart- 
ment will recall that in the April, 
1938 number, mention was made of the fine 
Americanism work carried on by John A. § 
Boechat Post, of Buffalo, New York, with 
especial mention of the monument 
erected as a memorial to the soldier, who 
gave his life in the World War, for whom 
the Post was named. Now it seems that 
this Post has another claim to distinction, 
a place in the roll of one hundred per- 
centers—that is, of the sixteen Legion- 
naires who have commanded the Post 
since its organization in 19109 all are still 
active in Legion work. 

The picture of this unusual group of 
Past Post Commanders was taken on the 
occasion of a reunion breakfast held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Boechat, the parents of John A. Boechat, 
with whom the members of the Post have 
maintained the closest relations through- 
out the years. Many of the Post members 
were school and classmates of the young 
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soldier whose memory they honor and 
much of the fire school assistance pro- 
gram carried on at Lafayette High School 
has been accomplished in his name. 

The Past Commanders are: First row, 
left, Robert M. O’Reilly, Garnet Williams, 
Riverera M. Stevens, Charles Sellers; 
back row, left, Robert Blakeslee, Cyrus 
Johnson, Frank Amrose, Earl Thomas; 
first row, right, Ralph Parks, Claud 
Eggleston, William Wilson, Ralph Hunt; 
back row, right, Arthur Dils, Charles L. 
Baetzhold, Alfred Wilson, and Sylvester 
A. Kolassa. Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Boechat are standing by the monument 
to their son. 


Promoting Good Citizenship 


N UNIQUE good citizenship cam 

paign ‘“‘to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, 
state and nation’? was conducted by 
Walter C. Lee Post, of Walla Walla, 
Washington, just prior to the November 
general election. Its campaign was di- 
rected at the individual citizen who is 
slow in registering and sometimes does 
not take the trouble to go to the polls 
to cast his or her vote. No partisan 
issues were involved, citizens were 
urged to “vote as you please, but 
vote,” as one of the duties and obliga- 
gations of citizenship. The campaign to 
register voters is not new in the Legion, 
but the method employed offers a new 
idea, and a new youth activity leading to 
the teaching of the principles of good 
citizenship. 

“Walter C. Lee Post’s good citizenship 
campaign was conducted by its Ameri- 
canism Committee,” says Legionnaire 
Claude M. Gray, who edits the Post’s 
Legion Record. “School children were 


enlisted to encourage residents of the city 
to register and to cast their vote on elec- 
tion day. Started a bare three weeks 
before the end of the registration period, 
one hundred and thirteen children entered 
the campaign and accounted for a total 
of four hundred and forty-eight registra- 
tions. 

“Prizes of a bicycle, a football or a 
tennis racquet, and twenty-five theater 
tickets were put up for award to winners 
in the campaign. The girl who won the 
first prize accounted for one hundred and 
five registrants. Each participant was 
given a certificate of Good Citizenship 
signed by the Post officers. 

“The plan was endorsed by the central 
committees of both major political 
parties and was carried out on a strictly 
non-partisan basis. Walla Walla’s regis- 
tration officer, Ray Appling, Legionnaire 
City Clerk, kept the record of the con- 
testants in his office, where frequent 
counts were made and a high degree of 
public interest maintained. Cameron 
Sherwood, Chairman of the Committee 
in charge, emphasized that it was the 
duty of good citizens to register and to 
vote if they expect to have good govern- 
ment.” 


Friendship Hill 


NE of the most historic landmarks 

in southwestern Pennsylvania, cen- 
ter of the political, cultural and industrial 
life of a large area at the close of the 
eighteenth century and for the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth, is the Friendship 
Hill estate. This was the home of Albert 
Gallatin, Revolutionary patriot, states- 
man, diplomat and industrialist. The 
estate lies in Fayette County, five miles 
from Point (Continued on page 52) 





John A. Boechat Post, Buffalo, New York, is another hundred per- 

center, with all Past Commanders in active service. Picture above 

was taken at the monument and with the parents of the young 
soldier for whom the Post was named 
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Marion—home of Samuel Hager Post, 
The American Legion. 

For some time the members of Samuel 
Hager Post have held the belief that this 
fine old home should be preserved as a 
national monument in memory of a 
great American and are now, in codper- 
ation with the Friendship Hill Associa- 
tion, endeavoring to raise the necessary 
funds to complete purchase and make 
certain restorations. 

The name of Albert Gallatin, a native 
of Switzerland who when but nineteen 
years old joined Washington in the 
Revolutionary struggle, looms large in 
the history of the formative days of the 
Republic. His home at Friendship Hill 
was established in 1786, when, soon after, 
he established the first glass factory west 
of the Alleghenies and settled down to 
an industrial career. 

But within a short time he was 
called to public service in his adopted 
State and in national affairs, serving as 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinets 
of Presidents Jefferson and Madison; as 
a member of Congress; as Minister to 
France from 1816 to 1823; as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to London, 1826-1827, and 
as head of the peace mission to Russia. 
He has been credited with being most in- 
fluential in bringing about the Treaty of 
Ghent closing the war of 1812. 

The present stone house at Friendship 
Hill is the second one, completed in 1823. 
General Lafayette was entertained in this 
home in May, 1825, when, as the nation’s 
honored guest, he paid his farewell visit 
to America. 


(Continued from page 51) 


Membership Record 


AN BUREN POST, of Chicago, 

Illinois, celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the Armistice with appro- 
priate ceremonies, then, in a ceremony 
conducted by Post Commander Oliver T. 
Delingham, inducted one hundred and 
forty-one new members into the Post. 
Post Publicity Officer Joseph Long be- 
lieves that this class sets a new high 
mark for members obligated in any one 
Post on one day in the Department of 
Illinois. Sergeant Edward S. Younger, 
who selected the body now resting in the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, was a guest of 
honor at the ceremony. 


New Home for Boise Post 


HE committee in charge of plans for a 

new home for John Regan Post, of 
Boise, Idaho, have given the “‘go ahead” 
signal for the construction of a building 
in one of the most favorable sites in the 
city, just outside the business district. 
The new home, sixty by ninety feet in 
size, is estimated to cost $10,000. Accord- 
ing to Post Adjutant Dan F. Banks, all 
matters of finance have been cleared—the 
Post has $4,000 in its treasury, and the 
balance pledged by the sale of $25 non- 
interest bearing bonds, which were taken 
by Legionnaires. 

The building will provide quarters for 
the Post and its Auxiliary, Boise Voiture, 
Forty and Eight, the Eight and Forty, 
Sons of The American Legion, and the 


Boy Scout Troop sponsored by the Post. 
John Regan Post has owned the site for 
several years, but had determined not to 
build until all funds to care for construc- 
tion costs had been provided. 


Hands Across the Border 


N FURTHERANCE of the spirit of 

international good-will, Metropolitan 
Post, of Detroit, Michigan, has provided 
a challenge cup to be awarded in. the 
annual pistol and rifle competitions be- 
tween the Scottish Highlanders and the 
Essex Regiment (Tank Corps), crack 
Canadian military organizations. The cup 
was presented to the Essex Regiment at 
their armory at Windsor, Ontario, by 
Past Commander Wallace J. Howells, 
and was accepted by Colonel George Y. 
Masson. Following the presentation, 
Colonel Masson and his staff entertained 
the delegation from Metropolitan Post, 
which, in addition to Past Commander 
Howells, was composed of Senior Vice 
Commander Val Nerger, Adjutant Art 
Karey, and Past Commander Lem 
Ogden. 

Another notable contribution to the 
spirit of good-will and understanding was 
the participation of members of Massena 
(New York) Post in the Remembrance 
Day services conducted by the Canadian 
Legion at Morrisburg and Cornwall, 
Ontario. In such sharp contrast to the 
relations between nations in other parts 
of the world, this fraternal gathering was 
the subject of editorial comment in news- 
papers on both sides of the border. 





Christmas comes but once a year, but it is always a busy season for the members of Hawthorne 
(New Jersey) Post. Above, a glimpse of the stock of toys, clothing, food baskets and general 
Christmas cheer collected and distributed to underprivileged children in the Post’s area 
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In reporting the Armistice and Remem- 
brance Day ceremonies, R. E. Peters, 
Commander of Massena Post, says: “On 
the Sunday preceding Armistice Day a 
delegation of fifteen members of Massena 
Post assisted the Canadian Legion at 
Morrisburg, Ontario, in the observance of 
their Remembrance Day memorial ser- 
vice. And on Armistice Day, thirty uni- 
formed members of the Post participated 
in the parade and Remembrance memo- 
rial service held by the Canadian Legion 
at Cornwall, Ontario. In neither case was 
this the first time that Massena Post had 
participated in events held by these two 
Canadian groups. It was the first time, 
however, that the friendly interchange 
was commented on editorially by the 
newspapers.” 


Golden Gloves Fund 


LAIN DEALER POST of Cleveland, 

Ohio, has been named as the benefi- 
ciary of the eleventh annual Golden 
Gloves tournament which is sponsored 
by the newspaper whose name the Post 
bears, and which will be held in Public 
Hall, Cleveland, January 26, 27, 30, and 
February 3d. It has been the custom of 
the newspaper in former years to turn 
the entire net proceeds over to charity. 


Post Commander Al E. Hersh has an- 
nounced that the Post has decided to fol- 
low a disposal plan by distributing all 
profits through the Give-a-Christmas 
Fund. War veterans of Greater Cleveland 
will be the beneficiaries under the plan 
of distribution. 


Last Five Club 


HE organization of Last Man Clubs 

is nothing new in the Legion. There 
are literally hundreds of them, varying 
in size and activity. It has remained for 
Weehawken (New Jersey) Post to ring a 
change on the old idea and, in the belief 
that a one-man party is a pretty lonesome 
affair, organized a Last Five Club. The 
customary bottle of French cognac has 
been supplied and will repose in a vault 
in the Town Hall until the group of forty- 
five has dwindled down to five. The 
charter roll was closed permanently at 
the first annual dinner held on Armistice 
Eve, and the membership is restricted to 
the forty-five members of Weehawken 
Post who sat at the banquet table and 
swapped reminiscences of twenty years 
ago, and speculated on the future. John 
J. Pugsley was selected as President of 
the Weehawken Last Fives. 

Boyp B. STUTLER 
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GoLD AND Prices 

To the Editor: Gold no longer has any 
relation to the spirit of American busi- 
ness men such as Mr. Hormel, or Mr. 
Ford, or Myron Taylor. The Midland 
Bank of England says: “Gold is a store 
of value.” It says the reason for gold 
being a store of value, is the report of the 
Bank of International Settlements, in 
the June Federal Reserve Bulletin.” 

T. E. Gregory, the Bank of England’s 
new adviser to The Federal Reserve 
Bank of India, says: “Ten men guide the 
destinies of the World.” Miss Eleanor 
Dulles, a former World War worker and 
economist for the Social Security Board, 


names the ten men. Dr. Gregory says 
rising world prices, based on gold, de- 
pend upon the restoration of foreign 
trade. Dr. Walter Bagehot says high 
prices are necessary for steel corporations 
and coal mining companies. 

The Roman Empire had more than 
$2,000,000,000 in gold at the time of 
Octavius and Marcus Aurelius. When 
gold became a store of value, the world 
passed into the thousand years of the 
dark ages. 

My prayers go out to those ten men 
in the Bank of International Settle- 
ments.—FRANK W. Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





naires, are not listed. 
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amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938. c.r. inc. 
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There is a flood of quick profits 
waiting for those first to introduce 
this amazing new liquid that joins 
all kinds of materials as if one 
piece. Men and wumen make big 
incomes in direct sales. Also, 
counter carded so you can sell in 
quantities to dealers and let them 
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a real opportunity to 
add a real product to your line. THRIFTEE-FIX will mend 
almost everything imaginable without heat, soldering irons 
or acids. Agents cleaning up. Big repeat business—enormous 
profits. Write TODAY for sample proof and particulars. 
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USEFULand HANDY 


A BINDER suitable for preserv- 
ing your copies of The American 
Legion Magazine. 

THIS BINDER is strong, artis- 
tic in design, beautifully em- 
bossed in gold, made of blue 
artificial leather and will hold 
six copies of The American 
Legion Magazine. 

BINDERS CAN BE purchased 
for volumes I to XXV inclusive. 
The current volume is XXVI. 











The price of this binder is $1.00 
each, postpaid, in the United States. 
In foreign countries, add to remit- 
tance estimated postage. 
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chinist (T) and assigned to the Siboney 
while she was still under construction. I 
served aboard her until September, 
1919.” 

Come on, gobs, and all the rest of you, 
with some of your better wartime pictures 
—pictures that show some movement or 
“action” in them. We'll be glad to con- 
sider them for illustrations for Then and 
Now. No group pictures, please. 


LTHOUGH certainly not on the offi- 
cial — or unofficial — schedule of 
training, soldiers in off moments took 
plenty of barracks exercise in the form of 
rolling the dice or shuffling the card- 
boards. One such group is in a picture 
(on page 33) we received from Floyd W. 
Freeman of 22 Parker Avenue, Cranford, 
New jersey, who belongs to Cranford 
Post of the Legion. Comrade Freeman 
doesn’t admit it in his letter of transmit- 
tal, but we might assume that the exer- 
cise photographed was part of the ground 
training at the Air Field where he served. 
Go ahead with the story, Freeman: 

“The enclosed snapshot is one of my 
mementoes of service some twenty years 
ago. It shows a little Sunday afternoon 
card game being played in Squadron B 
Barracks, the date of which I cannot now 
recall. But perhaps some of the gang can 
do so, after they see this picture. It was 
taken at Rich Field, near Waco, Texas. 

“We were all what I will have to term 
‘pick and shovel’ aviators, at least until 
we got organized and assigned to our regu- 
lar duties as aviation mechanics and so 
on, wherever we happened to fit in. Read- 
ing from left to right around the table, 
we have Sergeant 1st Class Thomas 
Murphy, Private 1st Class George W. 
Hancock, myself who held the rank of 
sergeant and was known as ‘Pop,’ Chauf- 
feur 1st Class Paul Oberwitte; in the rear, 
we have Sergeant 1st Class Hugh G. 
Roloson (nursing the corncob pipe), and 
Private rst Class John W. Muldoon, the 
latter relaxing on the old man and on 
Hancock. 

“If I remember correctly, five of this 
group came to Rich Field on November 
21, 1917, with the original 150th Aero 
Squadron, and Comrade Muldoon was 
transferred to us, I think, from the 171st 
Aero Squadron, when the last-named out- 
fit left for France. 

“At the present time I have records 
showing the names of fifty-seven members 
of the 150th Aero Squadron as it came out 
of Kelly Field, and if any of our original 
gang can recognize the fellows in the 
picture and will write to me, I think it 
would be great if we could arrange for 
some sort of 4 reunion. During the Legion 
National Convention in New York City 
in 1937, former Sergeant D. C. Garretson 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, and I 
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tried to gather together the Jersey men 
who served at Rich Field for a reunion, 
but without much success. Let’s get to- 
gether, fellows, for a real reunion. Write 
to me.” 


N CONNECTION with the subject of 

captured enemy flags that was partly 
covered in these columns last issue, we 
want to report that last spring we re- 
ceived this letter from Walter D. Kipp 
of Charlemont, Massachusetts, in which 
you will note he tells of a prize that 
he had at that time: 

“T have in my possession, as a sou- 
venir of the World War, a very unusual 
trophy, one that is probably the only one 
of its kind in America. 

“Tt is the standard of his former 
Imperial Highness, the Kaiser of Austria, 
and actually flew over his head during 
the war. It is about seven feet square, red 
and black border, yellow center with the 
two black eagles, and has the original 
label in German. 

“T brought this flag home from the ex- 
Austro-Hungarian ship, the Radetzky, to 
which I was attached after her capture. 

“Could you give me the names of any 
organizations that have large World War 
trophy collections and might be interested 
in acquiring this flag? I have had the 
flag for twenty years and it is really too 
good for one individual to have in his 
home.” 

We suggested the museum at the 
United States Naval Academy in An- 
napolis as a fit repository for this trophy, 
but have had no word since from Com- 
rade Kipp as to what disposition he has 
made of it. 


ND now for some more purely 

personal souvenirs of the war— 

souvenirs that are awaiting their owners, 
no less. 

From Legionnaire William Herda 
Smith, a counsellor at law at 510 High- 
land Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, came 
this letter some months ago: 

“You will kindly be advised that I 
have in my possession a mess-kit and 
canteen, with the inscription ‘J. E. 
Sears, Company L, 13th Regiment, 
A. E. F., 1918-1919,’ engraved upon it. 
This mess-kit was picked up in France 
and I am satisfied that the owner might 
want to regain possession of it. 

“If Comrade Sears or any of his 
friends read this and report where he is 
—giving information that will identify 
him as the rightful owner—I will be very 
happy to send this war memento to him.” 

Another desire to return a souvenir 
was expressed in a letter from Legionnaire 
Theo. H. Schror, formerly of Company 
B, 304th Machine Gun Battalion, 77th 
Division, who is now a jewel** and en- 


graver at 8 Platt Street, Albion, New 
York: 

“T have been trying for sixteen years 
or more to locate a comrade who lost a 
Bible that I found at Vaux, France, dur- 
ing the War. I have spent a great deal of 
postage in this search, and Procter & 
Gamble of Cincinnati was very kind in 
listing my request among others on its 
radio broadcasts, but to no avail. 

“Now I am appealing to you to see if 
we can locate the owner of the Bible, if 
he is still alive, or his relatives if he has 
gone West. 

“On the front inside page is written a 
verse in English in red ink. I have received 
many letters but as yet no one has been 
able to repeat the verse, and I want to 
be assured that the rightful owner has the 
Bible restored to him. I trust we will 
find the owner.” 


HE Company Clerk can happily 

report that many, many souvenirs 
have found their way back to the men to 
whom they belonged during the War. 
For instance, you will probably recall an 
illustration for Then and Now in the 
Legion Magazine of February, 1938, 
showing a khaki wallet containing a 
picture of a woman and six children. That 
wallet had been found by Supply Ser- 
geant Frank Kessler of Company C, 7th 
U. S. Engineers, Fifth Division, in a 
turn-in of equipment. It contained also a 
crucifix and a small medal such as are 
worn by members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Through the wallet were two 
bullet holes. No name or other identi- 
fication was available. 

The picture of the wallet with the 
report that Comrade Kessler had found 
it came to us from Adjutant William J. 
Gannon of Pennsauken Township (New 
Jersey) Post. A half year went by and we 
had despaired of finding the owner of the 
wallet, or his relatives, when in August 
this letter came from Comrade Gannon: 

“In Then and Now of February, 1938, 
you featured the article ‘Killed, Wounded, 
Missing’—a story of a khaki-covered 
wallet found among wartime mementoes 
by Comrade Frank Kessler of Delair, New 
Jersey, a member of our Post. 

“Through that article and with the 
codperation of the War Department 
records, Comrade Kessler has been able 
to turn over this wallet to Mrs. Marcella 
Frances Frederick of Beachmont, Massa- 
chusetts, the mother of Charles Freder- 
ick, Company C, Seventh Engineers, 
Fifth Division, who was killed in action 
November 5, 1918. I enclose the letter 
received from Mrs. Frederick. 

“Sad though the termination of his 
quest, Comrade Kessler is happy in the 
thought that through the assistance of 
our Legion Magazine this memento has 
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reached those to whom it rightfully 
belongs.” 

The letter that Kessler received from 
Mrs. Frederick read: “I certainly was 
surprised to hear from one who knew my 
son, who was killed in action November 
5, 1918, in the World War. The picture 
you enclosed was of my children. If you 
have anything belonging to my son 
Charles, I would be very grateful to you 
for it and would appreciate it very much 
if you sent it to me.” 

After Mrs. Frederick’s identification of 
the picture, the wallet and its contents 
were promptly sent to her. 


EMEMBER the old shin-plaster type 
of paper money that, compared 
with our present bills, looks so huge? 
And remember what a kick we got when 
through some luck we happened to 
acquire one overseas after handling the 
trick paper money that represented francs 
and centimes and, for the occupiers of 
Germany, marks and pfennigs? Well, 
after twenty years one of those bills— 
good for only a buck of American money, 
but worth many times that amount for 
its sentimental value—has found its way 
back to its owner. 

It all started with this letter from F. 
W. Storrs, Adjutant of Dickey-Springer 
Post of Alamosa, Colorado: 

“Enclosed herewith one of the old 
blanket-type one-dollar bills, which was 
turned over to me as Adjutant of our 
Post, by Mrs. Mary Jane Cole, a seventy- 
six-year-old lady of our city. Mrs. Cole 
has had this bill in her safety deposit box 
for many years and does not remember 
how she came into possession of it. She 
has turned it over to our Post to be 
restored to its rightful owner, or, being 
unable to do that, to be framed and 
placed on the walls of our club-room as a 
war souvenir. 

“This bill, as is the case of other 
mementoes shown in Then and Now, 
appears to have an interesting history. 
It seems the bill was sent home by 
Private Harry E. Jones, Jr., of 298 East 
Water Street, Chillicothe, Ohio, from 
‘Somewhere in France’ with the A. E. F. 
—but no indication is given as to whom 
it was sent to, or any other particulars. 

“Jones’ name, you will note, with his 
outfit, Company H, 166th U. S. Infantry, 
is lettered in ink on the bill, as are the 
autographs of some of his comrades— 
Sgt. Chas. Ware, Sgt. John R. Firth, 
Pvt. E. B. Dugan, Pvt. John Leach, Sgt. 
H. L. Brown, and others. See notations 
relative to service of his outfit, in the 
front lines and so on. Possibly this bill 
was sent from France by Jones to some 
of his relatives in the United States. 

“I believe Jones, if still alive, would 
like very much to recover this bill. 
Possibly you could reproduce both sides 
of the bill in Then and Now, with the 
purpose of finding its owner.” 

Knowing that Federal laws prevent 
the reproduction of our paper money, we 
had to take other means of locating our 
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comrade, Harry E. Jones, Jr. After a 
letter to Jones at the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
address shown on the bili was returned to 
us unclaimed, we asked the Adjutant 
General’s Office for his latest address. 
The response giving us another Chilli- 
cothe address, we knew it would be futile 
to write to him there. 

But in the meantime we had appealed 
to our friend Irvin C. “Jack” Henry, 
Editor of The Ohio Rainbow Reveille, 
official publication of the Ohio Chapter 
of The Rainbow Division Veterans 
Association—knowing that the 166th 
Infantry was a unit of that Division. We 
asked if Comrade Jones might be a 
a member of the Ohio Chapter and if so, 
what his address was. Jack came across 
immediately with an address in a 
suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A letter dispatched immediately to 
Jones at that address brought a prompt 
response—because while he had moved, 
fortunately it was to another suburb of 
Cincinnati, 5722 Warren Avenue, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. What did Jones have to say, 
after we had hinted that we had a war 
souvenir he might like to have, and 
asked him what his outfit had been? 
Couldn't tell him outright what it was, 
as we wanted to be assured the bill 
would reach the right hands. Listen: 

“Referring to your letter with reference 
to a souvenir in the possession of a lady in 
Colorado. 

“T enlisted in Company H, old 4th 
Ohio, at Chillicothe, Ohio, and at Camp 
Mills we were mustered into the U. S. 
Army as Company H, 166th Infantry, 
42d Division. I think we arrived in 
France, at St. Nazaire, about October 
31, 1917. Our captain was Roy Houk, 
Topkicker Reed, Sergeant Maughmer, 
Corporal Hutchinson, privates in my 
squad were David Wagner, Lee Rambo, 
Chester Dugan, Joseph Wood and 
brother, Charlie Ware and Jet Rowland. 

“T Jost all my private belongings a 
couple of times and cannot guess what 
this souvenir could be unless it is a one- 
dollar bill on which I had my name and 
also signatures of about fifteen or twenty 
boys in the company. If this is the article 
referred to, my name as I recall it was 
lettered and the other names signed. 

“Offhand, this is about the only 
souvenir I remember having . . .” 

There was no mistaking the fact that 
we had found the original owner of this 
souvenir bill, so it went back to him. 
But, strangely enough, Jones has never 
acknowledged receipt of it, although we 
hope that he thanked Mrs. Cole and also 
Adjutant Storrs of Alamosa, Colorado. 


HICAGO, centrally located in the 
Mid-West, will be host to The 
American Legion National Convention, 
September 25th to 28th, inclusive. That 
convention city offers an ideal opportu- 
nity for veterans’ organizations to hold 
reunions, and some of the scores of outfits 
are already announcing meetings. Before 
September rolls (Continued on page 56) 
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colds often put a strain on the Kidneys and func- 
tional kidney disorders may be the true cause of 
Excess Acidity, Getting Up Nights, Burning 
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Eyelids. Help ag kidneys purify your blood wit 
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To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia roy B= in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—riust relieve 
crue! pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don't suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 








FAMILIES! FAMILIES! 


17 of every 20 LEGIONNAIRES 


are married—heads of families— 
consumers on a big scale. 


968,062 SUBSCRIBERS 
2,366,158 FAMILY MEMBERS 
3,334,220 TOTAL FAMILY 


—everyone of them influenced 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Ocroser 31, 1938 


Assets 


Cash on hand and on deposit 

Notes and accounts receivable 

Inveutories 

Invested funds 

Permanent investments: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 

Office building, Washington, D. C., less 
depreciation. .... ; 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 
depreciation 

Deferred charges... ... 


errr mek | 
.. 129,600.04 
71,421.65 
1,730,649.41 


199,786.18 
125,097.62 


31,632.12 
31,716.87 


$2,716,056.80 
— OO 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue and Net W orth 


Current liabilities. . .. $ 78,121.83 
Funds restricted as to use. . 21,344: 
Deferred revenue. 280,862.80 
Permanent trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 199,786.18 





Net Worth: 
Restricted capital 
Unrestricted capital 


$1,717,251.12 
418,690.78 2,135,941.90 


$2,716,056.80 
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Albert Mills 
American Life & Accident Insurance Co..51 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co...41 


Brooks Appliance Company 


Calvert Distillers Corp. 


D. D. D. Corporation 
Denison, T. S. & Company 
Doan’s Pills 


Franklin Institute 
Frontier Asthma Company 
Furst-McNess Company 


General Electric Company 


Indiana Laboratories 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 
Knox Company 


Kristee Mfg. Company 


Lancaster County Seed Company... .49, 53 
Lewis-Howe Company Tums 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Chesterfield 


Velvet 
Metal Cast Products Compar 


Nacor Medicine Company 
Nurito Company 


O’Brien, C. A. & H. Berman.. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Camels 
Prince Albert 


Schieffelin & Company 
Hennessy 

Schieren, Chas. A. Company 

Schiffmann, R. Company 

Superior Match Pants Company 
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around, we expect to list in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred reunions. The 
early-bird convention reunion announce- 
ments follow, together with the name 
and address of the Legionnaire who can 
supply advance information: 


Nati. Assoc. Amer. BaLttoon Corps Vets.— 
Three-day reunion, banquet and dance. J. Macklen 
Perkins, personne) offer., Towanda, Pa. 

23p Eners, Assoc.—Write to H. H. Siddall, 
secy., 5440 Ridgewood court, Chicago, IIl., for ad- 
vance reunion news and copy of official paper. 

Brry. C, 677TH C. A. C.; 77H Co., Fr. WinFrieLp 
Scott; 447TH & 45rn Prov. Cos., Presm:o—Re- 
union. Gerald D. Nolan, ex-cpl., 372 Bridle Path, 
Worcester, Mass. 

13TH Co. anv 107TH Recr., U.S.M.C., 
—Proposed reunion. Nate Leibow, 8 N. 
Westmont, Ill. 

Woritp War Vets. or C. A. C.—Formally or- 
anized at Los Angeles. Reunion to be held with 
gion Natl. Conv. in Chicago. R. R. Jacobs, 
comdr., Battle Creek, Mich. 

185rnH Agro Sqprn.—Proposed reunion. Floyd 
Perhan, Lakeside, Mich. 

224TH Agro Sqprn.—Reunion. Banquet, Sept. 
ag . V. Matthews, 2209 Cuming st., Omaha, 

Evac. Hosp. No. 14—Third Annual! reunion in 
Chicago. J. Charles Meloy, pres., Rm. 3050 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 

Amer. R. Trans. Corps, A. E. F.—Reunion 
during Legion National Convention, Chicago. 
Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 722 S. Main av., 
Scranton, Pa. 

CuemicaL WarFare Serv. Vers. Assoc.—Re- 
union with Legion Natl. Conv. of vets of Edgewood 
Arsenal, Lakehurst and elsewhere. Geo W. Nichols, 
secy.-treas., R. 3, Kingston, N. Y. 

Base Hosp., Camp }RANT—Reunion of vets dur- 
ing Legion Natl. Conv., Chicago. Harold E. Giroux, 
841 Barry av., Chicago, Il. 

Brries. C & D, 4TH & 5Sru Reeors., F.A.R.D., 
Camp Taytor. —Proposed convention reunion and 
pone organization. Frank O'Sullivan, Galena, 

8. 

Army ARTILLERY Park, 18T Army—Proposed re- 
. W. H. Kornbeck, 5529 Berenice av., Chicago, 

1 


UANTICO 
ass av., 


Nava. Av1aTors—Proposed reunion of vets of 
M.I.T. and Pensacola Trng. Sta. Lauren L. Shaw, 
comdr., Castle Williams Post, A. L., Decatur, Ill. 

U. 8S. S. Dirie and Newport Trno. Sta.—Pro- 
pened reunion at Legion convention. R. O. Levell, 

163, New Castle, Ind. 


SPECIAL invitation to all veterans 
who attend the New York World’s 
Fair this summer is extended by the 77th 
Division Association through its Execu- 
tive Secretary, Joseph E. Delaney. Com- 
rade Delaney reports: “The 77th Division 
will act as host to veterans of all Divisions 
and other service units during their stay 
in New York City while visiting the 
World’s Fair. The 77th Division Club 
House, located at 28 East 309th Street, 
New York City, offers the courtesy of its 
well-equipped Memorial Club to visiting 
veterans. Information regarding the Fair 
—also side trips around New York, hotel 
accommodations, etc., wil] be available. 
The club facilities are at the disposal of 
all veterans. May we be of service to 
you?” 

Reunions and activities at times and 
places other than the Legion National 
Convention follow: 

2p Drv. Assoc., A.E.F.—21ist annual reunion, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 20-22. Hq. at Hotel 
Whitcomb. Address all i inquiries to David McKell, 
conv. chmn., 65 Post st., San Francisco. 

47H Div. Assoc. . N. Y. Cuap.—Meeting 2d Wed. 
each month at Child’s, 109 W. 42d st., New York 


City. Chapter Hq. at "259 W., 14th st. Howard 8. 
Smith, secy. 

5ruH (Rep Diamonp-Mevuse) Driv.—Write for 
your Red Diamond Magazine and Fifth Division 

istory to Wm. Barton Bruce, pres., 48 Ayrault st., 
Providence, R. 

26rn Div.—Y DVA national convention, Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 22-25. For further information, 


write Wallace H. Geading, exec. secy., P.O. Box 
1776, Hartford, Conn. 

30TH Driv.—450-page divisional history may be 
obtained from E. A. Murphy, care of Old Hickory 
Pub. Co., Lepanto, Ark. 

32D (Rep Arrow) Drv. Assoc.—To complete 
roster, and obtain advance information on biennial 
convention in Green Bay, Wisc., in 1940, report to 
ween Beveridge, secy., State Capitol, Madison, 

isc. 

Rep Arrow (32p) Ciusp or MitwauKEE—A 
“Big Moment Night” under direction of 107th 
Engrs. vets. will be held in Milwaukee, Feb. 7. 
All vets, local residents and others, are invited to 
submit * Ban Moment” letters of not over 250 words, 
Medals and other prizes will be awarded. Entries 
must be received by the Red Arrow Club of Mil- 
waukee, care of William Sullivan, 735 N. 2d st., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., not later than Jan. 30. 

Rarnsow (42p) ‘Div. Vers.—21st annual reunion, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., July 13-15. Albert Hoyt, 
natl. secy., 3792 W. 152d st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lost Batrauion, 77TH Drv.—The first reunions 
of survivors of the Lost Battalion were held during 
the Legion Natl. Conv. in Los Angeles last Septem- 
ber at Gen. Alexander’s home at La Jolla, Calif., 
and in New York City during the same week. A 
permanent association has been formed and all 
survivors of the ‘“Pocket’’ are asked to report to 
Walter J, Baldwin, secy., 1859 Victor st., New York 
City, for information regarding future reunions. 

777TH Div.—Divisional roid may be purchased 
for fifty cents. Chas. J. Cahill, asst. treas., 77th 
Div. Assoc., 28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

80rx Drv. Vers. Assoc.—20th annual reunion 
and convention, Uniontown, Pa., Aug. 3-6. Dr. 
8. A. Baltz, chmn., Uniontown. Natl. Hq., Mark R. 
Byrne, secy., 413 Plaza bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wak Soc. or 89TH Div.—Revival of ‘divisional 
association. All 89th vets invited to join. Big re- 
union during 1939. Chas. S. Stevenson, secy., 2205 
Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 

126TH Inr., 32p Div.—Regimenta! reunion Jack- 
son, Mich. , Aug. 4-6. All vets write Chas. Alexander, 
Otsego Hotel, Jackson, for particulars. 

308TH: Inr. Reunion, Governor Clinton Hotei, 
3ist st. & 7th av., New York City, Sat., Feb. 4, 
7 p.m. John E. Hayden, chmn., 28 S! 39th‘ st., New 
York City. 

35718 Inr., Co. M—Reunion, Medicine Park, 
~— July 29-30. Martin G. Kizer, secy., Apache, 

Ikla. 


5ist Pronger Inr. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Flushing, N. Y., Sept. 10. Eugene Cornwell, secy., 
19 Pine st., Kingston, N. Y. 

Brry. ra 1247H F. A. —Reunion, Springfield, Ill., 
Sat., Jan. 14. Those who cannot attend are re- 
quested to send letter and recent photo; hang may 
obtain copy of group picture to be taken writing 
to = mmett Rebok, 800 S. 9th st.. Springfield. 

Brry. B, 333p F. A.—Annual reunion, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 21. M. J. Kennedy, 244 Addison rd., River- 
side, Ti. 

6lst C. A. C., Brry. F—Annual banquet, Savan- 
nah, Ga., Sat., Feb. 25. G. T. Barnes, 529 E. 36th st., 
Savannah. 

2p U. 8. Eners. Assoc., A.E.F.—To complete 
roster and prepare fur reunion in St. Louis, Mo., 
during 1940, all vets are asked to report to Francis 
J. Ryan, 114-45 199th st., St. Albans, L. L., N. Y. 

Vers. or 13TH Enors. (Ry. }—Annual reunion, 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., June 16-18. Jas. 
7 gma secy.-treas., 721 E. 21st st., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

304TH F S. By. Assoc.—Annual meeting and 
banquet, Houston Post House, 47 High St., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., Sat. eve., Feb. 11. J. P. 
Tyrell, 6144 McCallum St. Philadelphia. 

157 Enors., Co. Dae, © auapont Post, 
American Legion, Oakmont, Pa., _ 29. R. 
i Knight, chmn., 224 N. Aiken av., yt urgh (6), 


Vers. 3lst Ry. Encrs. A.E.F.—11th annual re- 
union, Oakland Hotel, Oakland, Calif., Aug. 18-20. 
Roster still available. F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 
104" First st., S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

306TH F. S. Bn. ‘Assoc. —History of battalion 
about to be printed. Vets send name and address to 
Warren W. Irwin, 243 Roosevelt rd., Rochester, 
N. Y., 80 copy may be sent. 

10lst San. Trarn—Reunion, Hartford, Conn., 
ae *, wee YD national qo, John J. 

ALP. O. Box 1776, Hartford, Conn. 
= py aches § anniv reunion of all 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps pilots and enlisted 
men who trained at Florida Air Stations during war, 
at Miami, Florida, Jan. 6-8, during 11th annual 
Miami Ali-American me Mancuvers._ 

40rn Azro Sqdrn.—Proposed organization and 

cnion. Earle Gardner, 43 South bivd., Oak Park, 


220rn Agro Sqprn.—Pro; organization and 
aeee. J. O. Lewis, 123 W. 71st st., Cincinnati, 
Yhio. 

Base Hosp. 45 Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Richmond, Va., Feb. 25. L. C. Bird, Richmond 

Men. Sup. Depot, Camp Drx, N. J.—Proposed 
reunion at Delaware Water Gap, Pa., in Aug. 
Clarence T. Shaw, care of Scranton Times, News 

pt., Scranton, Pa. 

Joun J. Nott, 


The Company Clerk 
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To the drummer in Leo 

Reisman’s smooth orchestra 

—Herman Fink—we award 
this month’s honorary miniature 
Gold Drum. His unvarying rhythms 
set millions dancing to the music of 
the Reisman band at night clubs, 
on records or the radio. 


Whether you're enter- 





taining a platoon—a 
squad—or a single 
buddy, Old Drum’s 
the drink to serve! For 
this quality whiskey 
is the smoothest, mel- 
lowest whiskey you've 
ever known. Try a 
ration today! 








oup DRUM 


TODAY 


ow TASTE YOULL SAY/ 


art 


And here’s the best 
news yet, Veterans! Old 
Drum’s price is amaz- 
ingly low! Just one sip 
will teach you the pass- 
word to real drinking 
pleasure: ‘‘For fla- 
vor, quality, price, 
choose Old Drum! 
You can’t beat it!” 





UL SHOUT OUT ‘MOORAY = 
aoe ¢ LOW PRICE you PAY / 
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